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AA Revictw of the Con/ftitutions of the principal States of Eur Opes 
and of the United States of America. Given originally as 
Leéiures by M. de la Croix.. Now firft tranflated. from the 
French, aa Notes, by the Tranflator of the Abbe Raynal’s 
Letter to the. Na sein! Affembly of France, Gee 2 Voli. 
Svc. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. - 


WHILE France is aiming at pérfection in the difficult, 
and hitherto unfuccefsful, work of forming a conftitu- 
tion, it is notan ufelefs tafk to ¢xamine the attempt of ancient 
and modern legiflators, to enquire whether from the ¢ undique 
disjeCtis membris,’ fome well-adapted part may not be felected ; 
or whether the whole is to arife from the boafted illumination 
of metaphyfics, as a corollary from that wonder of modern 
difcoveries, the rights of man. M. de la Croix’s work too; 
we had fome curiofity to examine; in confequence of various 
Accounts we have received of it. One female democrat has 
told us, that his lectures on the corftitutions had Brovight tear 

of wonder and delight into her eyes. Another has fpoken of 
them, as brilliant, triflmg. We trufted at the time to nei- 

ther; and, after a careful examination; we think, in zeneral, 

that thefe voluries deférve confiderable commendation. Accurd 
ty of xefearch ts joined with fpivit dnd vivacity in thé reprefen- 
tation; and‘the refult of extenfive reading is conveyed with 
perfpicuity and elerance. ‘The ‘errors are, inde ed, numer- 
ous 3 and, in an attempt of this kind, the ey may be pardoned, 
particularly when we add that they are not often important. 
The author’s enthufiafm fometinies leads him too far; but the 
volatile mind of a Frenchman, when emancipated font fet- 
ters and compelled to examine, what he before dared fearcely to 
ook at; may be pardoned : : the bird may be permitted, on his 
newly recovered liberty, to flap his wings with peculiar anima- 
tion. The Introduétion deferves a different chara€ter; it is 
brilliant and flimzy, fplendid but delufive. It ts the wander- 
ings of a liv 7 imagination, without the c clue of reafon, or the 
balance of judgment. ‘This part of the work, which is moft 
vriginal, we fhall more particularly examine. 
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The origin of government muft be traced to the origin of 
fociety. Yet the latter muft be coeval with man’s exiftence, 
or rather with the exiftence of men known to each other. M. 
de la Croix errs in this refpeét, that he confiders the confpir- 
ing efforts of man in the formation of the fyftem of focial 
union, as prior to the acquifition of fpeech, and prior to the 
union of the fexes. Family union was certainly previous to 
the focial union of individuals of feparate families ; and, what 
our author marks as a deviation from, an exception to, the 
laws of nature, was certainly the earlieft and firmeft connec- 
tion. Father Shandy, with the affiftance of uncle Toby, 
whofe ox draws lines of circumvallation, is a much fiperior 
fyftem-builder; and we would recommend M. de la Croix to 
a little plain common fenfe, whimfically delivered in that exe 
centric performance, Triftram Shandy—But to returns _ 

After the organs of fpeech had learned to convey the ideas 
of an uncultivated race, and the firft union of neceflity between 
neighbouring families had been formed, we muft look to the 
operations of the human mind, when without the guidance of 
refle€tion or revelation for the farther clue. The mind of 
man, in an ulcultivated ftate, prefents no amiable picture. 
The nearer we find people to the tate of nature, the more 
fierce, the more cruel and revengeful they appear; and there 
is much reafon to fuppofe, that the firft union, which we have 
on that account called an union of neceflity, was preceded by 
conteits, till fruitlefs contentions, or the appearance of a more 
formidable enemy, united the combatants. If thefe coalefced 
from neceffity, others would either join them, or the oppofite 
horde, from the fame motives; the farft appearance of united 
tribes would be military, their government, either in the mo- 
ment of conteft, or afterwards, more permanently, of the fame 
kind ; and from the natural influence of fuperior ftation, or 
of thofe powers which firft raifed the general to command, 
defpotic. This fyftem refts on two facts, firft, that man is na- 
turally warlike and cruel, till foftened by reafon and by religion; 
fecondly, that the earlieft governments known were defpotic. 
What influence the patriarchal character may have had we 
know not: the fyftem was confined, at leaft in its operation ; 
we know of no monarchies derived from it; and the earlieft 
monarchies we are acquainted with, feem independent of it. 
Yet we fee not the foundation of the invectives thrown on fir 
Robert Filmer’s fyftem ; for, if it fhould be proved that the 
origin of monarchy is founded originally on that very intimate 
relation of paternity, and defpoti{m fhould be fuppofed to be: 
founded on the fame or a fimilar connection, confequently to 
have a firmer bafis, it will ftill remain to be proved that the 
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fame fyftemi is applicable to a vety different and greatly im- 
proved fyftem of fociety. This alfo muft be our own excufe; 
when we. trace the earlieft governments to defpotifm, fince we 
wifh not to be confidered as drawing the conclufion, that be 
caufe it was the oldeft it was the beft form of government. 
M. de la Croix, when he has introduced. the military fyftent, 
proceeds a little more correctly. Yet we muft exprefs our 
furprife at the followitig temiark : 


«It was to the excellence of her laws that Egypt owed her long 
and commanding fuperiority. , _ 

‘ It was this. excellence which overturned thrones, , fupported 
by injuftice arid tyranny, and fubjugated to fmall republics thofe 


_ © It was from this fame caufe that Rome, contemptible in her 
Crigin, as an.acorn which the paffenger tramples under his feet; 
became, at the.end of a century, like fome vaft oak, immovea- 
ble by human force, which throws its deep roots around, devours 
the fubftance of all by which it is encircled, and at la overfhadows 


the univerfe.?.: 


Theye never was 2 country in which the pureft defpotifm, 
fo firmly fixed its roots as in ASgypt; no country extended 
conqueits fo little after the days of Sefoftris, no nation pre- 
vailed fo little in confequénce of her conftitution and jurifpru- 
dence. Is M. de la Croix yet to learn that Rome confined li- 
berty to her own walls, and was the fevereft defpot; for nothin 
is more fevere than delegated defpotifm, over the caesdeted 
nations? It was the fame ignorance that led the infamous 
Paine to praife the government of Athens, as the beft in the 
world. He at leaft might have been fafe there, for his virtues 
Would never have fubjected him to an oftracifm. 

_ His fubfequent remarks on the return of democracy are 
{tipported by fo few examples, that we can fcarcély judge of 
their propriety: But the following, ori the method by which 
defpotifm may again returnj is certainly fallacious. Since the 
days of Triptolemus, Minos, &c: we have heard of no publie 
benefactor becoming on this account a king ; and thefe mo- 
narchs, if the whole is not fabulous, did not fubvert an acquire 


‘ed Democracy to re-eftablifh Monarchy. 


_ © The firlt ufeful difcovery renders its author the object of ho- 
mage to the multitude ; and as they are not able todo what he has 
done, they are difpofed to believe him of a fuperiot nature, If 
he is capable of taking advantage of this blind admiration, he 
foon ereéts upon it an empire more firm than that eitablifhed by 
yalour. Religious ideas are mingl-d with the refpect that is en- 
tertained for him: he is approached with iremoling ; and the po- 
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pulace believe him connected with the celeftial powers : to offend 
him would be, they think, to offend heaven ittelf: and. by mak- 
ing offerings to him, they hope. to render the deity propitious 
and they confult him when threatened by any danger. 

« The contemplative life of this perfons and his long’ experi- 
ence, neceflarily furnifth him with knowledge which other men do 
not poffefs: and thus is the caufe of that veneration which is felt 
for him perpetuated. 

‘ On his prefervation feems to depend the deftiny of thofe who 
have voluntarily fubmitted themfelves to his laws ; and the fate of 
thofe flates, of which fuch impoftors-have been the firft legiflators, 
refts upon the degree of judgment, virtue, and equity, pofleffed 
by its commanding lawgiver. 

‘ It is thefe pretenders who have diffeminated etror and fuperfti- 
tion on the earth; and unhappily they have taken root fo deeply 
there, that men are ftill ftrongly attached to them, and puntth with 
death all thofe who dare to explain that they have been mifled *.” 


The note affords one tay of light—the author did not furely 
mean to glance at religion? If he did, we truft that he means 
only the papal hierarchy. 
| M. de ta Croix next gives a fhort analyfis of Plato’s repub- 
tic, fo far as tefpeéts his national patriotic militia. Plato was, 
however, in more refpects than one, a vifionary 3 and in his 
military fyftem has combined two oppofite and contradictory 
views. His militia are too much of foldiers to be citizens, or 
too much of: citizens to be foldiers. We fufpect, but we have 
not time to examine particularly, that M. de la Croix has ir 
more than one part mifreprefented the meaning of Plato. 

The contents of the firft volume are the following : 


« Chap. I.. Of Governments, according to Ariitotle—II. Of 
the Athenian Government, and the Laws of Solon—IIJ. Of the 
Roman Conftitation; and of the Opinion of Cicero on the Ro- 
man Laws; and Augurs—IV. Of the Germanic Conftitution— 
V. Continvation ef the Germanic Conftitution—VI. OF the 
Emperor: of his Coronation: of the Origin of the Eleors: 
and of the Forces of the Empire—VII. Of the Conftitution of 
Poland—VIIf. Of the Divifion of Poland—IX. and X. John 
James Roufleau was employed by the King of Poland to give his 
Sentiments on the Reform of the ConftitutionXI. An Analyfis 
of the Work of the Abbe de Mabli on Poland—XII. Of the 
Conftitution of Sweden—XIH. Continuation of the Conftitution 
of Sweden—XTV. ‘Of the Revolution of Sweden in 1772—~ 





a 


‘ * Ina fecond difcourfe (fays M. de ta Croix) I offered on this fubje@, ideas 
fo different from thoi¢ which at prefeat prevail, that | fhaik not venture to 
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XV. Of the Conftitutions of Sweden, and Denmark, and fome 
other States of the North.’ 


Thefe titles give a fufficient account of the contents of the 
firft volume. As we we find nothing-ftrikingly new, or pecu- 
liarly erroneous, we {hall not enlarge on the fubjects of either 
chapter. , 

The contents of the fecond volume are, 


‘ Chap. XVI. XVII. XVIII. Of the Conftitution of Ve- 
nice XIX. Of the Republics of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, ‘and 
St..Marino— XX. Of the Republics of Ragufa and Holland— 
XXI. Of the Conttitution of Holland—XXII. XXHI. XXIV. 
XXV. Of the Conftitution of England; and of the Origin of 
its Laws—-XXVI. Of the United States of America ; their Ori- 
gin; and the Events which preceded their Conftitution—. 
XXViI. Of the Conftitution of the United States of America— 
XXVill, A Patriotic Catechifm for the Ufe of the French.’ 


In this volume, we find the corre€ting hand of the tranfla< 
tor, who is probably an American. The outline of the. ace 
count of the Englifh conititution, he informs us, isjfufficient- 
hy accurate ; but many minuter,errors are amended by.afriend- 
ly hand. His friend has executed the tafk with.great, propri- 
ety and confiderable ability. He appears to be a. lawyer. equally 
{killed in ‘the modern practice of courts, and. the -hiftory of 
the Englith law. We fhall extract a.paflage or.two.from the 
notes that appear.of importance--The following obfervationg 
on the.conduét of the barons, refpeéting Magna Charta, we, 
fhall felect both for their importance, and the note fubjoined, 


«Tt was feared’ in England that their Magna Charta might fhare 
the fate of the charter of Henry J. and it was therefore addreffed 
to all cathedral churches, with orders to have it read there twice 
every year to the people, to infure its execution and the barans 
were authorifed to: form a council’ of twenty-five of their members, 
to whom every individual, ‘who had canfe ‘to complain of the in- 
fra€tion of this charter, were to have recourfe. 

‘ If four of thefe barons found fuch complaints to be juft, they, 
were to addrefs the king, or, in his abfence, the chancellor, ta, 
demand an equitable reparation. If, within forty days after this 
demand, the party aggrieved was: not fatisfied, the four barons 
gave an account of their proceedings to their colleagues; who, 
direéted by a plurality of voices, took fuch meafures as were, 
judged expedient for obtaining juftice. They had a right to arm 
the commons, and compel the’ king, by pillaging or feizing his: 
domains, to repair the wrongs which he had done, 

S 3. © Without 
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« Without * approving the violent meafures of pillage, or feiz- 
ing the royal domains, I cannot but acknowledge, that if all ba- 
rons and all nobles had forborne to employ their afcendency over 
nations, except for thus making the Jaws refpected, as the pro- 
tectors of the fubjeds 5 ; and for forcing the fupreme authority to 
repair its acts of jnjuftice ; they had always appeared too precious 
to the people, and too néceflary to their happinefs, to allow of 


that people ever becoming jealoys ‘of their éxillence, and feeking 
to degrade them.’ 


The annotator’s obfervations on the petition of St. Albans, 
in the eighth year of Edward II, are, in fome refpects, origi-~ 
nal, and highly judicious. 


‘ But the record, which is of the moft precife and conclufive au- 
thority, is the petition of the borough of St. Albans, on the rolls 
of parliament, in the 8th year of Edward the II. The petition com- 
piains that the fheriff of Hertfordfhire had corruptedly omitted the 
boroagh of St. Albans in his returns, and the right which the burs 
geffes claim, isa right by prefcription. They fay that they hold the 
town of the king 3 in ‘chief ; that they, like other burgeffes of the 
realm, ought to come by two of their fellow-burgeffes to the king’s 
parliaments, whenever a parliament i is called, as they ufed to come 
mm ‘all tinies paft (prout totis retroattis temporibus. venire confue~ 
verunt) theré to do all manner of fervice tothe king: > they then 
proceed mioye particularly to fpecify a legal prefcription ; for. they 
fay, that they and their predeceffors have always performed fuch 
fervices, aswell in ‘the time of our lord Edward, late king of 
England, the former king, and their (or his) progenitors, (tem- 
pore domini E. nuper regic Anglia, prioris regis, & progenitorum 
fuofunt) asin the time of the king that now is, alwayg till the 

refent parliament ; and they refer for proof to the ralls of, chan- 
cery. The anfwer directs, that the rolls of chancery. be fearched, 
whether the {aid burgeffes were wont to come, or not, in the timeg 
of the kine’s $ progenitors, and that juftice be done them., 

© Now here we have a prefcription claimed. The period of, 
Tegal memory 1s the reign of Richard I. and accordingly the claina 
réfers exprefsly to the reign of Hen. II.—to the time of the late 
king Edward I. the former king, that is Henry the IJId. and their 
(or his) progenitors, which muff at leaft carry us back to his grand- 
f.ther, Henry II. beyond the limit of legal memory. It muftbe 





‘* Inflead of ioe; mating a 2 difappeubetion of thefe meafures, (the moft le- 
nient and leatt violent which could be well devfed to compel redrefs, when 
force was once made neceflary by the refufal of the king), it would have been 
more candid in the author to have mentioned, with due praife, the exception 
wh ch follows: ¢ thatin all cafes, the perfons of the hing; the queen, and their children, 


Spall be fafe. ”» put any commendation on this liberality of fpirit, ina barbarous. 


dge, might have reflected too much diteredit on fome late beqeantips of the 
yon — age in France,’ ila . 
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further obferved, that the burgeffes prefcribe for a right of com- 
ing to parliament by reprefentation,—by two of their fellow-bur- 
gefles. Let us here ftate a little more particularly the opinion of 
thofe to whom M, de la Croix inclines, It is pretended that the 
parliament called by the earl of Leicefter in the 49th of Henry 
ILI. was the firft in which knights from all the counties, and citi- 
zens and burgeffes from all the cities and boroughs, made their 
appearance: that the new form of parliament then introduced, 
was immediately laid afide again till the 23d year of Edward I. 
when it was revived and thence regularly continued, What then 
was the diftance of time when the petition of the burgefles of St, 
Albans was prefented? Not fifty years from the time of Leicef- 
ter’s parliament, and not twenty years from the fuppofed revival 
of reprefentatives from the counties, Cities, and boroughs, Many 
perfons prefent in parliament at the time of this petition muft have 
remembered both parliaments of 23 Edw. I. & 49 Hen, III. ; and 
not a few probably had been themfelves prefent in that of Edward I, 
Could then fuch a petition have been offered to fuch men and not 
have been rejected with indignation at the firft glance? Mutt it 
not have been this? ‘* Your claim 1s palpably and notorioufl 
falfe. You infift on a prefcription from the time of Henry II. be- 
fore the beginning of legal memory,.when we have all of us heard, 
and fome of us perfonally know the recent origin of all reprefen- 
tation of borovghs.”? But what was the anfwer? It was.a grave 
and folemn reference to the chancery rolls to.determine the truth of 
the claim, that juftice might be done.—I do not mean to over- 
ftrain the force of this recoid. But the conduct of parliament 
carries us indifputably beyond the 49th of Henry III. and affords 
ftreng prefumption of an antiquity as early as Hen. II. though it 
cannot.be confidered as. abfolute proof, 

* Jt is candid to mention, that the authors of the parliamentary 
hiftory do glance at this record ; but they do not carry it fo high, 
as it clearly goes. They had in truth never feen the petition it- 
felf. They refer to Selden’s account of it in his Titles of Ho- 
nour, p. 709; but I can neither find it there, by that reference, 
nor by the index to his works. I know not, therefore, how he 
has urged the argument, The petition and anfwer are to be feen _ 
in the printed Rolls of Parliament, vol. 1, p. 327.’ 


The reft of the note is equally important. It contributes, 
to fhow indifputably that, befides the barons and ‘knights, 
foine others met, or were convened to parliament. But the 
claims of cities to fend reprefentatives are unknown, and the 
terms are fo general, that it is difficult to feparate the real re- 
prefentatives from the attendants. 

The note in p. 228, &c. contains fome very judicious obfer- 
yations on the reprefentation of M. de la Croix, the conduct 
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of ‘the convention, and the French conftitution,’ We are une 
willing to mutilate, and unable to copy the whole. ‘The fol< 
lowing note we ought to tranfcribe, in juftice to the author, 
ahd probably for the fervice of fome of our teaders. | 


“Tt is the happinefs of Englifhmen to enjoy that rational liberty 
which gains permanence by being affociated with order ; and 
which finds. fecurity from oppreffion, and reftraint from no lefs 
dangerous licentioufnefs in a firm code of well digefied laws. 

_ © The opinion unfortunately entertained hy many of the French 
{peculators in government, and liere avowed by M. de la Croix, 
that true liberty. does not exift among the people of this ifland, has, 
proved the ‘bane of their diftraéted country.’ The ancient confti- . 
tution of France was fimilar, in moft of the effential points, to. 
the ancient conttitution of England ; and though long {ufpended,’ - 
it was not ‘deRroyed. 

«" When’ the ftates-general were affgmbled in 1789, it fhould 
have been their grand objest to fix, confirm, and eftablifh, this. 
conftitution, reviyed by the ac of the monarch himfelf, It was. 
at that crifis in the power of the ftates, convened exprefsly for the 
purpofe of arranging the finances, to fecure to themfelves the hold- 
ing of the public purfe ; and by that means to render the repeti- 
aye and perpetuity of their affembling indifpenfible. . 

Vhey* might alfo by fome law, upon the plan of our dabeas | 
corpus a, have opened their tate prifons to the infpection of juf= — 
tice, and thus for ever have deprived them of all danger. What , 
nobler monument could have been ereéted to liberty than.a vacant .. 
Baftille. “Like’the Tower of London, it would have remaine 1to 
future ages 4 glorious trophy of the overthrow of defpotifm by. 
the power of the law. 

‘ After eftablifhing thefe fundamental points. which eT ey 
in fa& the bafis of civil liberty, ‘the ftates might, like the parlia~ ;' 
ment of this nation, have modelled their own internal conflitution;. : 
the conftitation of the executive, adminiftrative,. and judicial a 
powers of the country, if any modification had been found expe- 
dient; but a rage for ftill more than American democracy and 
equality, though neither was compatible with their fituation, had 
feized the minds of many of thofe theoretical reformers who were 
among the popular leaders of Frdnce. Their cabals were carried ~ 
on at the, honferof the American minifier, Mr. Jefferfon; their 
chief initructors were thole Americans, or thofe Englih admirers 
of “Ameriean inftitutions, whofe doétrines were decidedly in favour. ; 
of iepublicanifm ; and with, thofe were mingled fyuch.as, for the” 
purpofes of their own ambition, were defperate enough fo employ 
the moft covert means of overturning the exifting government, in. 
hopes that. their own power might be'raifed upon its,ruins. On 


the other hand, the natural ftrength of the ariftocraty was en- 
) feebled, 
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feebled, a and divided, by the party who felt, r affeéted fo feel; a 


weak and filly admiration,-not of the principles, but’ for the. 


modes, and forms, of the British conftitution, Thefe. were 
Mefirs. Lally-Tolendal, Clermont-Tonnerre, and Mounier; with 
many others who were among thofe generally cheemed his thei 
abilities and integrity. % 
¢ It was of confequence for the more duenateatié’ party to iene 
thofe perfons with them : they were therefore flattered. with the 
expectation of a government fimilar to thatof Great Britain: and 
a majority of them, united with a. {mall number of the democratic 
fation, formed the firft committee of conftitution, in which a {pes 
culative plan, conformable to their ideas, was prepared. But as 
foon as the credit of thefe men with the public, had eftablithed the 
helief that a revolution was-expedient, the purpofe of introducing 
them into the-committee was.accomplifhed; and their removal was 
in confequence determinedon. Means were foon-found to drive 
them from the national affembly:: thejr places in the committee. 
were filed by members of the-oppofite faction; and; agreeable: ta: 
their princi iples, yet admitting, a mock! appearance iof monarchial. 
government, in order to impofe upon fuch perfons.as ftill remained: 
attached to, that form, an incongruous union of tyrannical demo- 
cracy and impotent royalty. was devifed, .without therinterventiom 
of any mediate power, like thatof the houfe of Jords in England, 
and of the fenate in America, to.regulate their:contending inter-. 
efts, and::prevent the one from. preponderating by the force of7 
numbers, or the other through the means of, corruption. : 
‘ The, confequences of this ftranige experiment have proved'ex« 
agtly, what were looked for hy.all:fober politicians ; and: Frances’ 
at this moment, near three years from. the revo]ution, involved j in 
all thofe calamities which muft inevitably enfue, when the executive: 
power-is, deftitute of authority to give full’ effe& ta the laws; and: 
when the multitude are difengaged from that neceflary fubordinae 
tion on, which the peace, the order, the very exiftence of a ftate 
depends, 
© Tf nothing fhort of that: licentioufnefs enjoyed by men in fuch. 
a fituation; deferves. the name of hberty, may the fubje&s of 
Great Britain remain’ for ever unacquainted with it.’ 


The extent’ of thefe obfervations has prevented us from 


tran{cribing fome paffages from, the work. of M. de la Croix" 


But we need no apology for preferring good fenfe to declama- 


tion, judicious obfervation to trifling {peculation, On the whole, . 
this work will intereft readers of many different kinds: there. 


are few who will not reap pleafure or information from it, 


The Appendix contains fome ftate-papers refpecting the: 
American conftitution, furnifhed by the tranflator—We hall. 


conclude with i a se, their titles. 
‘tieat } * Declaration 











ayo Pharmacopeia Collegii Regit Adedicorum Edinburgen/is. 


° € Declaration of Rights — Declaration of the Reprefentatives of 
the United States of America—Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union—The Conftitution of the United States of Ame- 
ricasDeclaration of Rights of the Inhabitants of Maffachufetts 
+-Abridgment of the Conftitution of the fame State—Abridg- 
ments of the Conftitution of New Hampfhire, Rhode-Ifland, 
Conneéticut, New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia.’ 





Pharmacopaia Collegii Regit Medicorum Edinburgen/is 8v0. 
—- 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


Pharmacopeia is defigned as a repofitory for thofe com- 
pound medicines, fo frequently employed by pra€titioners, 
that it is of importance to keep them prepared, and fo to di- 
ret the preparation, that the form may be neat, efficacious, 


and not injured but by very long keeping. The opinions of 


phyfictans are, however, fo different, that it is not eafy in any 
colletion to mect the ideas of every one. It is neceflary, 
therefore, to confine the obje&s of a pharmacopeia to thofe 
general preparations, by which a medicine is adapted for ufe, 
or to thofe.more general combinations, which experience has 
fupported, and which may be added to, as circumftances re- 
quire. ‘There was a period when the fanétion-of a college 
was required to legitimate the ufe of any medicine ; but it was 
the zra of ignorance, when the nature of medicines was little 
knawn, when experience was limited, and apprehenfions alive. 
It:was the zra too, when the mind,. overawed by power, or 
feduced by bribes, would ftoop to the moft infamous actions, 
if urged by authority or reward. At this time, the lift of the 


materia. medica is rather an index of the opinions of ‘a col-' 


lege than a rule of conduct, and even their preferiptions are 
looked on more as recommendations than commands. In 
many parts of England, the di€tates of our own college are fo 
little attended to, that many of their innovations, both in namés 


and forms, are treated with equal contempt. Such negleét will. 


always happen, when fancy dictates inftead of judgment; and 
when the fondnefs for innovation is more prevalent than the 
neceflity of a change. 

The Edinburgh college we have ufually regarded as the 
alma mater of medicine, and their difpenfatory conftantly 
holds a diftinguifhed rank among publications of this kind. 
The practice of medicine, in Scotland, is on a more fimple 
plan than in England. ‘The objeéts are fewer, and they are 
attained by means lefs complicated, and forms lefs numerous. 
Yet their pharmacopeia is fcarcely fhorter than ours, but we 
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fufpect it to be more generally and implicitly followed. Our 
neighbouring college has not efcaped the infection of innova-~ 
tion, nor indeed have they conducted themielves with much 
more difcretion than their London brethren. ‘The alterations 
are indeed fewer, becaufe the new editions of the Edinburgh 
difpenfatory are publifhed at fhorter intervals than thole of 
London. ‘The language is, however, greatly altered; and 
fome changes occur alfo in the preparations. ‘The variations 
from the feventh edition we fhall proceed to notice. 

The references for the fpecies of vegetables, in the lift of 
materia medica, are to the edition of the late Dr. Murray, 
except where later authorities have added to, or corre&ted our 
former knowledge. ‘The colle€tions, in which thefe accounts- 
occur, are confeguently quoted, and the names by which the 

| fpecies ufed are diflinguifhed in different memoirs, aye pres 
ferred.. 

The lift is augmented by the Anguftura bark, arfenic,. 
barytes, cajeput, the cucumis agreftis, lactuca virofa, nico- 
tiana, and fpongia. ‘The cinnabaris factitia, the bolus gallica, 
freniculum vulgare, and moft unaccountably the cinnamomum, 
are omitted. Some names are very properly altered, as cate- 

iy) chu for the terra japonica, and § lapilli cancrorum,’ for oculi. 

| -—But where names are equally improper, or a new name gives 
no more accurate idea of the fubftance, it is ufelefs. Who, 
for inftance, underftands the nature of {perma cet; better by 
its being called fevum ¢ +E 

’ The arrangement of the preparations is improved. . Yet we 
think the juices fhould have followed the fimpler preparations; 

the expreffed oils have been the next clafs; the emulfions fol- 
lowed; and the conferves, the third clafs, have preceded the 
infufions or the fyrups. The aceta, which follow-the wines, 
fhould have preceded them, immediately after the fyrups ; and 
the falina followed the aceta. We mention thefe little errors, 
hecaufe-the prefent, edition of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory is 
the only one in which any order is obferved. 

Among thenew preparations is the elaterium, theextraét of the 
cucumis agreftis, an extract of the lactuca virofa, an extract 
of opium, under the title of opium purificatum, prepared by 
diffolving the opium in the fmall vinous fpipit. Among the 
emulfions is the emulfio camphorata; but it is fcarcely a pre« 
paration for a pliarmacopcia, as the camphoy fo foon fepa- 
rates. 

’ Among the infufions, the college has introduced an infufum - 
catechu, an elegant and pure infulion of this vegetable extraét 
warmed by adding cinnamon. The new decoétions are de- 
ooctum cinchonz, Geoffree, Mezerei, and farfaparillz, chiefly 
inferted, we fuppofe, as the moft convenient ftandards of 


itrength, 
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ftrength. ‘The fyrup of lemons is rendered more agreeable by 
a larger proportion of fugar. The fyrupus papaverum, a me- 
dicine. we with to fee in every apothecary’s fhop, fince we-are 
convinced that the watery folution of opium is a much more 
advantageous form than the fpirituous, 1s now only prepared 
in one way ; and, if carefully executed, it muft afford an ufe- 
ful medicine of a moft permanent, fteady, ftrength. 

The vinum antimoniale is expunged very properly as an uns 
certain medicine, and the vin. antimonii tartarizati, a folution, 
of the emetic tartar, in wine, {upplies its place. “Phe vinum 

millepedatum is omitted, and a vinum nicotianz introduced. 
An elegant formula, for what is called the thieves’ vinegar, an 
©: acetum aromaticum,’ is now firft added. 

It is a little remarkable, that Dr. Cullen’s oppofition to the 
tinétura faturnina has been only effe€tual fince his death. It 
was an abfurd formula, and is properly omitted—A tinctura 
_cohumbe is added; and in the liquid laudanum, the proportion 


of opium to the menftruum, which was formerly one to nine, 


is now one to twelve. ‘This is nearly the proportion of the 
London college, but the Edinburgh college ufing pure opium, 
have made their tincture fomewhat {tronger than ‘it appears. 
The foda phofphorata, an elegant neutral, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Pearfon, is very properly inferted in this edi- 
tion. 

» Among the witteustals are the mercurius acetatus and the 
hydrargyrus muriatus precipitatus, the oun calomel. The 
formule we fhall tranferibe. 


‘ HYDRARGYRUS ACETATUS, 


«. R. Hydrargyri, in 
« Acidi nitrofi diluti Sandoval libram dimidiam, > 

* Lixiyg acetata-uncias tres, ? , 

*. Aquee tepida@ libras duas cum: femiffe. 


‘ Hydrargyrum cum acido nitrofo diluto mifce in vafe vitreo, et 


4? 
lot's 


leni calore digere per horas quatuor et viginti, ut folvatur hydrar- 


gyrus, Hydrargyrum nitratum ita preparatum’ effunde in lixivam 
gcetatam, aqua tepida (90°) prius folutam, ut fiat hydrargyrus 
acetatus; “hunc.aqua frigida primum lava, deinde aqna fervente 
que fatis fit, folve, Liquorem per chartam cola, et fepone ut 
fiant cry ftalli.’ | 





‘ HYDRARGYRUS MURIATUS PRACIPITATUS. 
©‘. Acidi nitrofi diluti uncias oéo, | 
‘ Hydrargyri uncias ofto vel paulo plus. 
“€ Infunde in phialam chemicam quam laxe obturatam fepone, 
vapores cavens. Poft horam unam vas in arenam Calidam transfer, 
que 
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guz fenfim magis incalefcat per horas quatuor, donec tandem.-te- 


niter ebulliat miftura, per hore quadrantem, vafe interea feepius 
agitato. Oportet autem paulo plus hydrargyri admifcuiffe acido 
guam hoc diffolvere poffit, ut miftura penitus faturata tandem ob- 
tineatur. Hance mifturam adhuc calidam infunde in aque bullien- 
tis libras oto, in quibus unciz quatuor cum femiffle muriz dilute 
fuerint, omnia fimul celeriter permifcens, Poft fubfidentiam ef- 
funde aquam falinam, eplava hydrargyrum muriatum aqua calida 
fepius addita, totiefque poft fubfidentiam effufa, donec fapote 
Careat.’ 


The tartar emetic is prepared from the antimonium muria- 
tum, formerly the butyrum antimonii; and the procefs is fo 
much improved, as to render it an equally powerful and fteady 


‘preparation. We fhall add the form. 


¢ ANTIMONIUM MURIATUM. vulgo; BUTYRUM 
' | ANTIMONII. 
© W..Croci antimonii in pulverem triti, 
© ‘Acidi vitriolici, fingulorum libram unam, 
¢ Muri exficcate libras duas. 


¢ Acidum vitriolicum retort infunde, paulatim addens muriam 
et crocum antimonii prius mifta; dein fuper arenam calidam fiat 
deftillatio, Materia deftillata per aliquot dies aéri pateat, tum 
effundatur e fecibus pars liquida.” 


The pulvis antimonialis is inferted under the title of ‘anti- 
gmonium calcareo-phofphoratum. 

The powders; eleCtuaries, and pills, are altered in a very few 
unimportant particulars ; and the college have followed their 
former plan, in firft ordering a fimple plaifter; ointment, &c. 
and then combining the additional fubftances to make the more 
complicated forms. In the blifter plaifter, we fee fheep’s fuet 
{ubftituted for hog’s lard, which muft make it more adhefive ; 
but whether it may not make the hot iron, for fpreading it, 
neceflary, we know not; heat fhould never be ufed in this pro- 


_ eefs, for the flies are often burned by the fpatula. 


We have hinted that, in the change of names, the Edin- 
burgh college have not been always guided by a proper difcre« 
tion. In innovations, it is equally diihcult to go on, or to ftop. 
Some titles, which ignorance, quackery, or abfurdity has pros 
duced, might perhaps with propriety have been changed ;_ nor 
fhould we condemn them for calling the elixir proprietatis, tinc- 
tura aloes ¢ myrrha; the elixir ftomachicum, tin¢tura gentiane 
compofitum ; the elixir traumaticum, tinétura benzoini compo- 
fita; the elixir paregoricum, tin¢étura opii ammoniata; the 
elixir facrum, tinétura rhei compofita; and the elixir falutis, 

8 | tinctura 
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‘tin&tura {én corpofita.—But, of the other changes, fonte 
are fanciful, and others, though on the whole proper, do not 
‘ecompenfate for the confufion dccafioned by the alteration. In 
thefe two claffes, we might perhaps arrange more than one 
half of the innovations in this edition. _ We fliall particularly 
only notice the new names of the falts. : 

For the foffile alkali, our college have employed tHe élaffical 
word natron, with great propriety, which can never he ton- 
founded with nitrurt in the prefent nomenclature, and was 
very certainly employed by the antients for this alkali. - Soda, 
which the Edinburgh college ufes, has only the advantage of 
being declinable, and the employing another term more than 
compenfates for the convenience. Kali is alfo indeclinable, 
and the term lixivia is fubflituted for it, with the fame difad- 
vantages as attended the former change. Ammonia, each cof- 
Jege has employed for the volatile alkali. The names of ‘the 
neutrals are changed conformably to thefe alterations, as int the 
London Difpenfatory. ; . a4 

An Index of the changes in the names is added, and a table 
with the proportioiis, mercury, antimony; and .opiam; in a 
given quantity of their different preparations. The Preface of 
the firft edition is preferved, and a new one to the prefent edi- 
tion added. On the whole, though not free from errors, this 
pharmacobeia {s, in all parts, the moit complete and correct of 
any that we have feen. It is not fo full as the Difpenfatorum 
Fuldenfe, the Pharmacopeia Argentoratenfis, or Wiradsbur- 
genfis ; but thefe contain many preparations of little real im+ 
portance, and fome not {trictly within the limits of a medical 
pharmacopeia. If we have corre&ly ftated the objects of 4 
national difpenfatory, in the beginning of this article, the 
prefent work may be faid to be equally comprehenfive and ac- 


«urate. 





Songs of the Aboriginal Bards of Britain. By G. Richards, 
AM. Eellew of Oriel College, Oxford. gto 15. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1792. 

THESE Songs, as the author choofes to ftyle them, aré 

but two in number, and though by no means unexcepe 
tionable; deferve a more dignified appellation. _The firit, 
entitled the Battle, opens with a defcription of a hoft of old 

Britons rufhing from théir mountains to oppofe the Roman 

invaders. | 

‘ Their tude arms ela with hideous clang ; 
Torches wiidly hurl’d in air : 
Flafo sound the rocks @ direfel glare.’ 


To 
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To clafh with a clang, and fla/h a glare, are not happy exe 
preffions, and a faulty redundancy of epithets occurs in thefe 
lines almoft immediately following. | 


« High on a dark cliff’s beetling brow, 
Which cafts its broad embrowning fhade 
Acrofs the rugged dell below.’ 


On this eminence ftand the Bards, who excite them to acts 
of valour by a ftrain both {pirited and appropriate. 


¢ Fir’d by mufic’s magic fway 
Madly burfts the Britifh band : 
Aghaft, unnerv’d, and fix’d in wan difmay, 
With curdling’blood the fpell-bound Romans ftand. 
Each on the other looks with fpeechlefs gaze ; 
_ Then views around the dying and the fain, 
Sadly revolves thé palm of happier days, 
And thinks with deez regret on Zama’s piain: 
But foon the fouls, that fir’d the Britons, fall: 
Then on their bafely-turning foes 
The firm rekindled legions rofe, 
And rear’d the zervy arm, that tam’d this nether ball.’ 


Why the Romans fhould be induced to think on Zama’s 
plain at fuch a period as this is not very obvious, and lefe fo 
why they fhould recall with ‘ keen regret’ an aétion in which 
they proved victorious over their moft dangerous enemy, and 
which decided in their favour the empire of the world. If it 
was neceflary that they fhould recolle&t the days of Hannibal 
on this occafion, the battle of Cannz would have been amore 
natural fubje&t of contemplation. The expreffion, that ‘ the 
fouls of the Britons fe//,’ is extremely flat, and ‘ nervy,’ an 
nukward ‘new-coined word, gives no new idea. ‘lhe Bards 
refume their ftrain, and invoke the Britons: , 


« By your fathers’ warrior-fhades ; 
By antique Mona’s holy glades; 
By Cambria’s rocks, that ftream’d of yore 
Vith many a conqueror Roman’s gore ; 
By each car and flaming brand, 
That drove boid Julius from our fland ; 
Turn :—and blufhing fear to fly ; 
Revere your kind, and dare to die, 
The foul fhall quit the ftiffening clay, 
And mount through air to brighter fpheres.’ 


Thefe and the lines following (we fhould however have pre- 


ferred ancient to ‘ antique’) in which the Druidical do€trine of 
| the 
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the tranfmigration of the foul is alluded to, are in charatter, 
and highly energetic. The fame thought is finely defcanted 
on in Mafon’s Caractacus. ‘The idéa of the Bard, when a 
prifoner at Rome, feems likewife to have occurred to our au- 


thor when he wrote thefe -beantiful lines; the phrafe in the 
third is reprehenfible. Paz. 


‘ But ah! the captive’s ‘mourtiful fate! 
To fwell the pomp that marks his fhame3 . 
To knee the chief his foul miuft hate, “7 
And hear a coward blaft his name: 
To tread Hefperian ground ; 
To drink of Tiber’s hated itream ; 
With downcakt eye, 
With many a figh, P os 
Sullen, with fetter’d limbs, to move along; 
‘The {port or pity of an abject throng: 
While conquering warriors pafs with laurels croyyn’d § 
And Albion’s pictur’d cities beam around ; 
Cymbals and clarions fwell the triumph fong ; 
And plumy helmets wave, and groves of lances gleam.’ 


The courage-of the Britons revives, their enemies fly; 
© And dew their mails for fhame with many a durning fear? 


‘This line gives a very incongruous image. The Bards awake 
the fong of victory, in which thefe lines, and thefe alone, are 
. exceptionable ; 


¢ Fach groan, © vanquifh’d Rome, 
All-mournful knells thy doom.’ 


The allufion to the tolling of a bell fhould not have beer! 
put into the mouth of aboriginal Britifh bards fo foon after 
the times of Boadicea. 


¢ With burning breafts the warriors catch the foand, 
And raife a yell profound, 
And clafh their gory fhields, 
And point with finewy arm Hefperia’s fouthern fields.’ 


¢ A yell profound’ appeats to us not confonant to the fen- 
timent feemingly intended to be conveyed. It is rather a fa- 
_wage’s expreflion of forrow, than of dauntlefs courage and 
eagernefs for future wars. 


«With alter’d ftrain, in meafures foft and flow, 
Fhe minftrels melt the tender heart to woe.’ 


This 
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This turn is judicious, and their lamentations over Morcar 
{lrike the mind with a pleafing melancholy. We recolle& a 
paflage in an ode of Mr. Hole’s, in the Devon and Cornifh 
Mifcellany, of a fimilar nature; in which Offian, after in- 
{fpiring his hearers with martial ardour, varies his ftrain, and 
melts them into forrow by deploring the fate of Morar. The 
hint of changing the meafure in either poem, according to 
the different fentiments it conveys, might have been adopted 
from obferving its fine effect in that of Dryden’s on St. Ce- 
cilia’s birth-day. Gaze the paly corfe,’ like the laft line 
‘we quoted, wants another word to make it ftriétly grammati- 
cal.—The Bards rouze their auditors from the depreffion of 
forrow by obferving, that the warrior’s foul will re-animate 
another frame. 


« Ye, who to wilds and northern mountains fled, 
In keener fkies make the hard rocks your bed, 
Shall vifit earth in happier day, 
On Thames’ cultyr’d margin play ; 
Shall wear the laurels which ye won of yore, 
And tafte the freedom purchas’d by your. gore.’ 


This is characteriftic; but it is a repetition of the fame 
idea extenfively purfued in a former part of the poem. It 
concludes with a fhort prophetic account of illuftrious perfon- 
ages, and future events that are to happen in Britain. This 
part of the poem, like the reft, is, in general, fublime and 
{pirited, with fome degree of obfcurity, not unfuitable pof- 
fibly to the fubject and nature of the compofition. The 
following lines are too obfcure, at leaft for our compre- 
henfion. 


‘Thou, Ofcar, on the cliff’s rough brow, 
Nodding thy dire plumes o’er the captur’d foe; 
Whom Hefus to immortal fame confign’d, 

Ere yet the foul in earth was fhrin’d ; 

Thou in time’s remotett {pace 

Shalt fire a patriot form divine : 

The fceptred race 

Shall crofs the dark and ftormy brine, 
From where Germania’s broad romantic ftreams 
Refound the mountain monfters’ midnight roar ; 
And, as they prowling roam the craggy fhore, 

Reflect their rugged forms to the moon’s paly beams.’ 


A note informs us that ‘ the patriot form divine,’ means 
his prefent majefty ; but we cannot conceive why, of all fouls 
that ever exifted, the foul of Ofcar fhould be Ared upon as 
having tranfmigrated, after fo long a feries of years, into the 
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body of our illuftrious fovereign. Ofcar was a Celt, as Mr. 
Richards muft well know, and, if a votary of Hefus, an ene- 
my to the race of Odin, from whom, or from whofe wor- 
fhippers at leaft, we muft deduce our king’s defcent; which 
makes the fiction, though great allowances are to be made for 
poetical fiction, truly abfurd, unlefs we adopt the metempfy- 
chofis in its moft unlimited fenfe, which does not even con- 
§ne fouls to the fame fpecies. Mr. Richards muft not be 
angry with us for pointing out thofe exceptionable paflages. 
It is with a view that he may pay more attention in future to 
his literary productions. He appears to poflefs all the other ne- 
ceflary requifites for acquiring poetic eminence. 

The other poem is entitled the Captivity of Caratacus. It 
pofleffes the fame characteriftic boldnefs of imagery and ani- 
mation of diction as the former; and its obje€tionable paflages 
are fewer. We with, however, Mr. Richards had chofen an- 
other fubje€t: it too forcibly recalls Mafon’s drama, and his 
hero’s captivity is anticipated, at heaft it feems beautifully al- 
luded to, in a paflage we have quoted from the preceding 
poem. ‘The account likewife of the foul’s returning ‘ to ani- 
mate a kindred clay (vide 23d and 24th page) has been fufhi- 
ciently defcanted on before. The concluding paflage, if fome 
allowance is made for 2 little confufion of imagery in the de- 
fcriptive part at the end, will imprefs the reader’s mind with a 
high idea of our author’s poetical powers. 


* So Claudius, laid on Tibder’s viny mounds, 

Beneath Gampanta’s funny fkies, 

And lull’d by mufic’s tendereft founds ; 
Whofe eagle meets the morn on Ganges’ ftream, 
And travels with the day, till eve’s mild beam 
Hlumes the wave in Gallia’s weftern bays ; 

He, to whom marble temples rife, 

And altars, rich with perfumes, blaze ; 
Who, number’d with the immortal gods above, 

Hurling the bolts of fate, moves only lefs than Jove = 


Ev’n he fhall glow 

With generous envy toward a captive foe; 
And blufhing with, that far from fhady bowers, 

Imperial domes and fpiry towers, 
His infant limbs had roil’d in Cambrian fnow ; 
‘That Freedom,. near romantic Vaga’s tide, 
Had husg her gleaming faulchion at his fide ; 

While the keen northern blaft 
Harden’d his manly finews, as it pafs’d ; 

And 
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And the feep mountain hoar, 
And the wild torrent’s roar, 
Maintain’d that inborn noblenefs of mind, 
Which lifts and dignifies our common hind. 
Firm as Plinlimmon’s bafe, and free as Ocean ind. 


Such was the lofty ftrain, © 
Which, mingled with themurmur of the fhores’ 
And melancholy found of dafhing oars, : ’ 
Came, foft by diftance, o’er the - heaving main 
From Albion’s cliffs :—on whofe romantic brow, 
High o’er the world of waters towering grey, 


Yet faintly linger’d the pale gleams of day, to. 


While fearful darknefs veil’d the waves below: ’ , 

Till deepening gradual, the dim night j 

Gains on the topmott difappearing height ; | 
And all the ftarry fkies with fires unnumber’d glow.’ 





Lhe Life of the Rev. John Wefley, A.M. Including an Ae 
count of the great Revival of Religion in Europe and Ame- 
rica, of which he was the firft and chief Inftr ument. By Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Moore. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Whitiield. 1792. 


W Hether Weiley was a luminary, whofe genial warmth 
cherifhed the expiring {park of true religion, or an ig- 
nis fatuus, which dazzled the imagination without improving 
the judgment, has been doubted. ‘The truth does not lie 
deep. He undoubtedly awakened the minds of many harden- 
ed finners, as much by the hopes he infpired, as by the punifh- 
ments he denounced. He faved them from continuing in fin, 
without giving that well-grounded confidence, that truft, 
which we may all place on the benevolence of a good God, 
who has created and fupports the whole frame of worlds and 
beings. His fyftem, in all the gloom of Calvinifm, was dark- 
nefs impenetrable: he infpired defpair, till he could bring 
forward the ray of hope, in the death of Chrift, as an atone- 
ment for our fins. ‘This was the fecret of his fuccefs, and 
rciting on the enthufiafm rather than the conviction of his con- 
jerts, it is not furprifing that zeal has been occafionally the 
cloak of deceit, or that thofe who have been taught that the 
whole of morality and religion depends on a fervent hope in 
Chrift, fhould be fometimes negligent in obferving the other 
parts of the. moral and religious code. ‘io We tley himfelf 
thefe errors could not be afcribed. “Toa comprehentive mind 
he added a found underftanding, much acquired knowledge, 
unremitted induftry, unwearied activity. When we fay he 
policed a found underftanding, we are aware it muit be ad- 
‘b 2 mitted 
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mitted with fome exceptions, or we muft deny him the praife 
of integrity. From comparing different accounts with what 
we ourfelves know, it feems probable that, in his earlieft 
youth, he imbibed the gloomy {pirit of Calvin; and, aiming at 
being ufeful, he endeavoured to countera¢ét only what he 
thought was the culpable inattention of the eftablifhed clergy. 
‘This led him to the evening meetings, which were afterwards 
continued and augmented : this led him to the ftyle of preach 
ing which he adopted during the reft of his life. ‘That when 
he mixed with the world this gloom difappeared, is highly pro- 
bable from his fubfcquent condudt, and his flyle feems to have 
been continued from a conviction of its impreflion. It was 
often evidently aflumed: it was a difguife put on, for the al- 
teration was fudden, from the calmnefs of argument to the 
warm geftures and language of enthufiafm. Yet the early 
impreflions of our original finfulnefs, and our falvation in con- 
fequence alone of the merits of Chrift, feem never to have loft 
their hold. It was blended with every idea, made apart of 
every fy{tem of opinions, and was the ruling feature of his 
mind. If this was infanity, it muft prove an exception to the 
foundnefs of his underftanding; and, if we advert to the dif- 
tinctions formerly made, the peculiarly obftinate adherence to 
any one fyftem of doctrines may be allowed to approach its 
confines. Yetin Wefley, and in the peculiar fituation in which 
he was, fome exception may be allowed. He formed no new 
fyftem: he purfued no vifionary phantom. His doétrines 
were thofe eftablifhed by our church, and he declared, in the 
Jaft years of his life, that he never wilfully or premeditatedly 
deviated either from the tenets or ordinances of the church, 
but in confequence of what he fuppofed to be neceflity. 

The different events of Mr. Welfley’s life we have noticed 
in our Review of Mr. Hamfon’s account of him in the third 
volume of our New Arrangement. , This is the narrative of 
his pupils and difciples, his fellow labourers and fucceffors. 
The machine, for it was not only a religious, but in fome mea- 
fure a political fyftem, though vaft and extenfive, was yet 
peculiarly fimple and comprehenfive. His hand managed it 
with eafe; but we find that the efforts of the former main- 
{pring are wanting. ‘lo purfue our metaphor, the principal 
wheels no longer carry on the movement with the fame eafe, 
the various parts of the fabric jar, the motions are irregular, 
and the whole is confufion. If the leaders would look at the 
Life before us, they would foon fee their errors; and, if a con- 
te{t for power is not really the fource of the difputes, they will 
learn in this volume from whence the admirable order and 
regularity which diftinguifhed the fyftem during Welfley’s life 
proceeded.—But this is not our prefent bufineis; we fhall ra- 
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ther enlarge on thofe parts of the Life, where the pre- 
dent work adds to our knowledge, or elucidates what before 
ieemed myfterious. 

Perhaps the conduct of the apoftle of the Methodifts in his 
earlier years -is not detailed with fufhcient diftinétnefs. Mr. 
Hamfon and fome other biographers have enlarged on it more 
advantageoufly ; for it feems to have been rather the object of 
Dr. Coke and his companion to delineate Wefley as he was, 
than to defcribe the progreflive fteps by which his mind was’ 
fixed to its point. ‘The idea of ufefulnefs only, we are con- 
vinced, drew Mr. Wefley to America; for his letter on de- 
clining the living of Epworth is the production of a {trong 
mind, warped only by a little error, a miftaken notion of the 
path by which he could become moit ufeful. The account of 
his voyage is taken, we believe, for on fuch fubjects we can- 
not be accurate, from his Journals. It is important, as it fhows 
a peculiar mind in fome interefting fituations. His firft {teps 
as a miflionary were not conciliating; and an event, concerning 
which his former biographers knew little, occafioned his quit- 
ting America at that ume. We fhall tranfcribe our author’s 
account of it. 

General Ogelthorpe, it is obferved, who went in the fhip 
with our miflionary, entertained the higheft opinion of his 
goodnefs and benevolence; but wifhed to banifh the enthufi- 
afm which ftood in the way of his defigns to render Welley 
ufeful to himfelf. The object defigned to draw him from his 
views was the niece of Mr. Caufton, the ftorekeeper at Sa- 
vannah. 


‘ The young lady mentioned above, was introduccd to him as 
a perfon who had feverely felt the anguifh of a wounded /pirit, and 
now was a fincere enquirer after the way of eternal life. After 
fome time he obferved, that fhe took every poffible opportunity 
of being in his company. She alfo defired a greater intimacy, but 
modeftly veiled her real motive, under a requeft, that he would 
affift her in attaining a pérfect knowledge of the French tongue. 

‘ Soon after this, the general called upon him, and requelted 
him to dine with him: adding, ‘* Mr. Wefley, there are fome 
here who have a wrong idea of your abftemioufnefs. They think 
that you hold the eating animal food, and drinking wine, to be 
unlawful. I beg that you will convince them of the contrary.’ 
He refolved to do fo. Attable he took a little of both, but a 
fever was the confequence, which confined him for five days, 

« Now was the time to try, if indeed ** his heart was 
made of penetrable ftuff.’? Notwithftanding an extreme reluc- 
tance on his part, (who would hardly fuffer even Mr. Delamotte 
to do any thing for him,) fhe attended him night and day. She 
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even confulted the general what drefs.would be moft agreeable to: 
Mr. Wefley, and therefore came always to him dreffed in white, 
“© Simplex munditiis,” neatly, fimply elegant. Thofe who have 
known Mr. Wefley will foreftal our judgment here: they well 


know what impreffion all this was likely to make. He was indeed, 
as our great poet obferves, 


- © Of a conftant, loving, noble nature ; 
That thinks men honeft, if they feem but fo.” 


How then muft this appéarance of ftrong affection, from a woman 
of fenfe and elegance, nay, and as it fhould feem, of piety toc, 
affect him! Efpecially confidering, (it is his own account,) that 
he had never before familiarly converfed with any woman, except 
his near relations. . We hardly need to add, that upon his re- 
covery, he entertained his fair pupil with more than ordinary 
complacency. 

‘ But Mr. Delamotte had not learned (to ufe a common exe 
preflion of Mr. Wefley) to ‘* defy fufpicion.” 

* He thought he faw , 





«© Semblance of worth, not fubflance.” 


¢ He therefore embraced an opportunity of expoftulating with 
Mr. Wefley: and afked him if he -defigned to marry mifs Cau- 
fton? At the fame time he fet forth ina ‘itrong light, ber art and 
bis fimplicity. ‘Though pleafed with the attention of his fair 
friend, Mr. Wefley had not allowed himfelf to determine upon 
marriage; Mr. Delamotte’s queftion therefore not a Jittle puzzled 
him. He waived an anfwer at that time: and perceiving the pre» 
judice of Mr. Delamotte’s mind againft the lady, he called on 
bihop Nitichman, and confulted him. His anfwer was fhort. 
‘¢ Marriage, faid he, you know is not unlawful. Whether it is 
now — for you, and whether this lady is a proper wife for 
you, ought to’ be maturely weighed.” Finding his perplexity 
increafe, he determined to propofe his doubts to the elders of the 
Moravian church. When he entered into the hovfe, where they 
were met together, he foynd Mr, Delamotte fitting among them, 
On his propofing the bufinefs, the bifhop replied, ‘« We have cor 
'fidered your cafe. Will you abide by our decifion ?”? He an{wer- 
fed, “IT will”? Then faid the bifhop, ‘* We advife you to pro- 
‘ceed no further in this bufinefs,” He replied, “ The will of the 
Lord be done.” From this time, he cautioufly avoided every 
‘thing that tended to continue the intimacy. He alfo politely de- 
cjined receiving her vifits at his houfe, though he eafily perceiv 
ed what pain this change in his conduct gave her. 

‘ Soon after this, a young gentlewoman, who had been fome 
time before married to the furgeon of the colony, and had failed 
with the eens from Europe, tent for him, and related to him, 
under a premife of fecrecy, whatwe have now declared concern- 
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ing the hitherto myfterious part of this event: adding thefe words, 
«* Sir, I had no reft till I refolved to tell you the whole affair. I 
have myfeif been urged to that behaviour towards you, which I 
am now afhamed to mention. . Both mifs Sophia and myfelf were 
ordered, if we could but fucceed, even to deny you nothing.” 


‘This undoubtedly may be trues but this alone would nei- 
ther juftify his conduct to this lady, afterwards Mrs. William- 
fon, nor the behaviour of Mr. Caufton to him. We cannot 
help adding, that we think the veil not yet wholly removed ; 
but conje@ture can only fupply the reft, and the paflage in 
Italics may aflilt conjecture. 

But his enthufiafm was not yet complete, for his converfion 
took place after his return from America. He vifited, about 
this time, alfo, the Moravians at Hernhuth in Upper Lufatia, 
and we could have wifhed for fome more fatisfactory infor- 
mation refpecting this peculiar community than the abftract 
of the fermon of Linner. The account of his labours in 
England, and his inftitution of itinerant preaching, follows. 
Perhaps the following i is the beft apology that has been hither 
to given for his conduct : 


‘ To awaken a crowfy, carelefs world, funk in fin and fenfua- 
lity, the Lord at this time was pleafed to work in an extraordi- 
nary manner. In feveral-places while Mr. Wefley was expound- 
ing the Scriptures, many perfons trembled and fell down before 
him. ‘ Some cried aloud, and others appeared convulfed, as in 
the agonies of death. Many of thefe were afterwards eminent 
poffeffors of the holinefs and happinefs of religion ; and declared, 
that they had at the time above mentioned fuch a deep fenfe of 
the dreadful nature of fin, and of the juft wages of it, that they 
were.conftrained to cry aloud for the difquietude of their heart. 
In others the change which the Scripture {peaks of, as evidencing 
a true converfion, was not fo apparent: while in fome, neither 
godly forrow far fin, peace of joy in believing, nor any real change 
of heart and life, followed the impreflions which were then made 
upon them. 

« Mr. Wefley at this time maturely compared thefe appearances 
of things with the word of God, ard efpecially with the work of 
the fpirit of God on the fouls of men as defcribed in the word. 
He thereby clearly faw, that every religious pang, every enthu- 
fiaflic conceit, mut not be taken for true converfion, At the 
fame time he perceived, from feveral paffages both of the Old and 
New Teftament, that the operations of the Spirit of God have oc- 
cafionally produced fuch lively and powerful actings of the paffions. 
of fear, forrow, joy, and love, as muft neceflarily have caufed 
at the time confiderable agitations of the body, He alfo knew 
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that feveral of the fathers of the church in the three. firft centu- 
ries, fpeak often of fuch a work among the people. 

* Nor was he ignorant, that in our own land, fince the refor- 
mation, when the violations of the laws of God, the atonement of 
Chrift, and the remiffion of fins have been preached with the de- 
monftration of the Spirit and of power, {uch impreffions have been 
made thereby, in innumerable inftances, that even the body feem~- 
ed to fail before them. 

‘ Yet it is certain, that throughout the whole of his tfe he 
wifhed that all things fhould be done, even in the opinion or men, 
decently and in order.. But he had one only defign, which was to 
bring men to that knowledge and love of God, which makes them 
holy and happy: ufeful in their lives, and peaceful in their death. 
He therefore thankfully acquiefced in every means which the Lord 
was pleafed to ufe for the accomplifhment of this great end. And 
when he faw thofe extraordinary effets accompanied by a godly 
forrow for fin, and earneft defires to be delivered from it: when 
he saw men deeply convinced of the want of a Saviour, and this 
conviction followed by humble loving faith in the Soa of God, 
enabling them to walk worthy of the Lord who had called them 
to his kingdom and glory, he therein rejoiced; nor could the im- 
prudent zeal of a few, or the noife and confufion which fometimes 
attended this extraordinary work, caufe him to relax in his efforts 
to turn men from darkne/s to light, and from the power of Satan un- 
to God.’ | | : ‘My 


The firft fchifm among the Methodifts was fo early as July 
1740; and, though count Zinzendorf feems to have fupported 
the Recufants, and had a long conference with him in Gray’s 
Inn Walks, Wefley perfifted, and finally triumphed. The 
particulars of the difpute and of the conference are recorded 
in the Journals, and cannot be repeated in this place. | 

The'political fyftem of the Methodifts, which is, in many 
re{pects, an admirable one, is particularly defcribed in the fe- 
cond chapter of the fecond book, and we have not feen fo ag¢- 
curate orwell condu€ted a narrative in any other work. Yet 
the greater part is marked as a quotation, and it feems to be 
the perfpicuous energetic language of John himfelf. ‘The dif- 
pute with Mr. Whitheld is alfo particularly mentioned. Per- 
haps the quotation introduced on another occafion may be ap- 
plicable here—‘ Ihe one could not bear an equal, nor the other 
a fuperior.’ Me os | 

The inftitution of itinerant preachers is alfo particularly de- 
tailed, and fome caution feems to have been realy employed. 
But, when we recollect what perfons are permitted to preach, 
and obferve that warmth of zeal may fuperfede itrength of un- 
derftanding, we fhall not be furprifed at finding the imagina- 
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tion more often exerting its powers than the reafon. Few 
Methoditts are men of {trong underftanding ; the greater num- 
ber are diftinguifhed by a flighty livelinefs of imagination: few 
are active ufeful members of fociety; but an indolent con- 
templative life, except when in the fervour of religious excite- 
ment, feems to form their fummit of excellence. If they con- 
defcend tolabour, it is with little earneftnefs or effect. 

The narrative of the progrefs of Methodifm, and the mira- 
culous events, of which the Journals are fo full, are interrupt- 
ed only by an account of Mr. Wefley’s marriage. We fhall 
tranf{cribe part of our authors’ narrative of this event, as the 
feem to have had more authentic intelligence than any other 
biographer. 


« But it is certain, Mr. Wefley’s marriage was not what is com- 
monly called a happy one. We cannot take upon us to ftate in 
every refpect what were the caufes of that inquietude, which far 
fome years lay fo heavy upon him. It might arife, in fome de- 
gree, from his pecuhar fituation with refpect to the great work in 
which he was engaged. He has more than once mentioned to us, 
that it was agreed between him and Mrs, Welfley, previous to 
their marriage, that he fhould not preach one fermon, or travel 
one mile the lefs on that account. ‘* If I thought I fhould,” 
faid he, ‘¢ My dear, as well as I love you, I would never fee 
your face more.” 

« But Mrs. Wefley did not long continue in this mind. She 
would fain have confined him to a more domettic life: and hav- 
ing found by experience that this was impoflible, fhe unhappily 
gave place to jealoufy. ‘This entirely {poiled her temper, and 
drove her to many outrages. She repeatedly left his houfe, but 
was brought back by his earneft importunities. At laft the fefzed 
on part of his Journals and many other papers, which fhe would 
never afterwards reftore ; and taking her final departure, left word 
that fhe never intended to return, Who then can wonder, that 
after all this he fhould only obferve, ** Non eam reliqui; non ¢ci- 
mifi; non revocabo:” J haae not beft her; I have nit put her 
away; Iwill not cali her back. She died in the year 1781, at 
Camberwell, near London. A ftone is placed at the head of her 
grave, in the church-yard of that place, fetting forth, * That 
fhe was a woman of exemplary piety; a tender parent, and a fin- 
cere friend.” 

‘ What fortune fhe poffeffed at her death, fhe left to a Mr. 
Vizelle, her fon by a former hufband. To Mr. Wefley the be- 
queathed a ring, ‘There are feveral letters which pafled between 
them relative to their mutual uneafinefs. Thefe letters are now 
before us; but they would add nothing material to the account 
which we have given.’ 
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The progrefs of religion and of Methodifm in different parts 
of the world is afterwards given, we fuppofe, corre€tly. ‘The 
authors firft defcribe the progrefs of Chriftianity, and after- 
wards that of the labours of Wefley. We mcet with nothing 
very interefting in this narrative. The account of Wefley’s 
iterary character is very imperfect. We could have wifhed 
to fupply the defect; but the fubject is now exhaufted. If 
we have ever a proper opportunity of returning to it in any 
other work, we may give our own fentiments more fully. 








4 Tour through the South of England, Wales, and part of Ire- 
land, made during the Summer of 1791. 8ve. 6s. Boards. 


Edwards. 1793. 


T is not eafy to fay what forms the chief characteriftic of 
this Tour. Our author, in a Shandcian ftyle, fometimes 
breaks out into an affectedly lively apoftrophe ; and has, like 
Sterne, his La Fleur, whofe abfurdities, however, are fcarcely, 
in any ini{tance, ludicrous. The different adventures, alfo, 
though defigned to entertain, and if not wholly imaginary, 
are greatly exaggerated, feldom add to the reader’s fatisfac- 
tion. At leaft, m us, they contributed to excite difguft in- 
ftead of raifing afmile. In purfuing our author’s tract from 
Portfmouth to the Land’s End, we found the obfervations fo 
trite, where any pofitive information occurred, it was fo un- 
fatisfaCtory, and often fo erroneous, that it reminded us of 
fome tourifts who had travelled much at home. Weymouth, 
for inftance, is faid to be § fituated in a low but agreeable 
fpot,’ as if a fea-port could be eafily fituated differently; to 
be a little narrow, dirty place, ill-paved and irregularly built. 
It was very differentin 1791. Yet, though ‘agreeably fituated,’ 
having ‘a well-fituated {treet next the fea,’ the ‘ fineft fhore 
for bathing inthe world,’ ‘ a beautiful carpet of white fand,’ 
few would refort but for its bathing-place, and the late vifits 
of the king.—This reminds us of the Frenchman, who after 
furveying one of the beautiful villas on the Thames, replied, 
that it was worth nothing; for were it not for the fields and 
the water, it would be the moit difagreeable place in the 
world. ; 
© It appears, our author remarks, from one of the arches of 
the fouth gate, that Exeter was firft built by the Romans’— 
We know not that the Romans had any particular form of 
arch, or whether the fouth gate of Exeter has been rebuilt in 
a Roman ftyle. The principal arch, when we faw it in 178q, 
was evidently Saxon, and the city was always faid to have been 
fortified by Athelftan. Honiton, we believe, has a very fmall 
proportion of ithe woollen manufactory, inftead of its being 
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carried on to a confiderable extent. In returning from Ply- 
mouth to Dock, we. can fearcely fee how it was pofhible to 
miftake the way and wander to Stonehoufe Hill. 

The whole fection relating to Cornwall contains fo many 
errors, that it is fearcely poflible to point them out particular- 
ly; and like honeft Tom Coriatt’s title, if the Tour was ac- 
tually performed, this part of it at leaft fhould be entitled, 
© crudities gobbled up in a hafty tour’ to the Weft. Our au- 
thor feems to have been down ina mine; yet what can we co- 
lect from the following defcription ? We may remark, that he 
has himfelf given a very different account of the Paris moun- 
tain, which is really a copper-mine, and of which the loade 
was actually loft, at the fuppofed period of this Tour, Viz. 
1791, though defcribed as then worked, 


« Tin is found either colleéted and fixed, or loofe and detached. 
—lIn the firft cafe, it is either in a loade, or floor, or interfperfed 
in grains, or bunches, inthe natural rock, In the difperfed ftate 
it is either in fingle feparate ftones called fhoads, or in a continued 


‘courfe of fuch ftone, called the beuheyl, or laftly, ina pulverifed 


_-ftate. Of the loade notice has been already taken, and the floor 


is a horizontal layer of the ore; but itis not fo often found in 
this manner as in a loade. ‘The floors are many fathoms deep, 


_and frequently rich; as, for inftance, the flupendous {pecimen at 


Paris Mountain, in the ifle of Anglefey. Sometimes the fame ore 


is a perpendicular loade for feveral fathoms, and yet at length ex- 


tends itfelf into a floor. ‘Thefe, however, are not only the moft 
expenfive, but the moft dangerous, becaufe they require very large 
and ftrong timbers to fecure feveral paflages of the mine. If this 
is neglected, it may happen to fink in, as did formerly the ground 


at Bal-anuun, for a large compafs, and buried all the men below 
within its reach,’ 


That Cornwall, aor yea a barren country, fubfifting 


only on its mines, fhould ‘ afford the naturalift a larger field 


‘ for philofophica] defcription than can be met with in any part 


of England or Wales;’ that this field confifts of ‘ curiofities of 
nature and art ;’ that part of thefe curiofities for the naturali/, 


‘ are antiquities, feem to be too many abfurdities to be collected 


€ 
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in one paragraph. Nor will Mr. Daines Barrington thank 
him for reviving his miftake refpecting the Cornifh lan- 
uage. 

Tn the following account, it is not eafy to fay what is the 
utility of the mills, and it is furprifing that, after this defcrip- 
tion, they never fhould have been intended for filk, and totally 
unfit for this purpofe. 


_ § At Barnflaple we faw the filk-mills, a moft exquifite piece of 
8 mechanifm, 
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mechanifm, by which means labour is rendered fo extremely fim- 
ple, that boys and girls conduct with eafe the chief part of the 
work. One wheel puts the whole in motion, and, what is admi- 
rable, any part may be ftopped without difcompofing the reft. 
‘Tlie procefs appeared to be merely as follows. The filk, as it is 
wound from the worms, appears of various colours, according to 
the difference of diet. In general, however, the filk receives but 
two diflin&t fhades, orange ard white, for it does not often happen 
that the fame colleftion of worms’ are fed in a different way. 
'Thefe colours are feparated, and wound upon reels; the reels are 
given to the fpioners, who, as they are ordered, unite for differ- 
ent pelea’ les two, three, or more threads together. It is thea 
carried to the lait room, where it is again wound into hanks, 
which are twilled up, and packed off to “the looms.? 


* Popularity inftead of population of Tiverton, Mr. Allen’s 

eing celebrated by Mr. Pope, under the name of * The Man 
of Rofs,’ with innumerable errors of the fame clafs, we fhall 
only mention., ~ 

From various circumftances, we are convineed that our 
Tourift has really been in Wales. His defcription of the 
Welih, however, isa little too fevere ; but itis kind and liberal, 
compared with his account of the Irith, and we are afraid he will 
have a more fevere punifhment than was inflifted on Mr. T. 
if he eyer again travels to the other fide of St. George’s chan- 
nel. The features of the portrait, like his own plates, are, 
-indeed, blacked with no little care. 

In Wales, our Tourift has chofen to fully his merits, by 
flepping out of his way to attack Mr. Bruce and Mr. Gibbon, 
aythors, not indeed frec from faults, but whofe fmalleft me- 
rit would far outthine the affected trifling of five thoufand 
travelling collectors like our author. The account of the pot- 
tery at Swanfea is very trifling and imperfect, yet it is fpoken 
of as being of equal importance with Mr. Wedgwood’s manu- 
facture, arid } is re ferred to as not materially differing from it. 
The defcription of Mr. Morris’s coalemine deferves notice. 


¢ The entrance is vaulted, and perfeétly level, and continues fo 
fov about one hundred yards, when our guides made us turn off 
to the right, to a fort of a ttaircafe, which they call the horfe- 
road, By this we defzended to the depth of eighty fathoms, and 
came to a {pacious area, where the miners were fending up the 
coal in bafkets, through a fhaft, to the vaulted level we had juft 
quitted. Itis there put into carts, with friction wheels, and drawn 
by oxen to the mouth of the mine. 

‘ [tis pleafing to fee the eafe and quicknefs with which thefe 
amazing works are carried on, If a flranger beholds the dark 
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paflage by which the horfes defcend, who bring the coal from the ' 
place where it is. dug to the fhaft, he would indeed be aftonified, 

and unable to conceive how thefe animals can be-taught to prattife, 

without ftumbling, and with facility, ‘what he with care and at- 

tention would find difficult to perform. Proceeding onward, we 

came to fome miners, who were engaged in blowing up a part of 
the rock with gunpowder, in order to make a communication from 

one part of the mine to another. Still farther onward, about 

half a mile from the entrance, we came to the’ ciittets, as they are 

called, a troop of poor miferable black devils, working away 

their very lives amidft fulphur, fmoke, and darknefs. 

‘ All the paffages in thefe coal-mines are broad and low. The 
roof appears as fmooth as the cieling of a drawing-room, but the 
fatigue of ftooping as you proceed, becomes often exceflive, and 
would prove intolerable, was it not for the relief that is occafion- 
ally offered at intervals, by meeting with more lofty areas. 

' © As you creep among thefe regions of darknefs, the guide who 
precedes you, calls out, every now and then, defiring you to ftand * 
clofe. This happens when a load of ccal is coming along the paf- 
fage, which is heard at a-diftance, and if you ftand clofe to the: 
fide, you are fure of being fafe. The wheels are placed upon 
iron bars, which they receive ina groove, and thefe bars being 
continued parallel to each other, and at equal diftances' from one 
end of the mine to the other, they ferve both as a guide to the 
cart, and by leffening the friction, greatly diminifh the weight 
of the load. As foon, therefore, as the guide gives warning that 
a load is coming, you know by your diflance from the parallel 
bars, how near the load will approach you.’ 


One defcription more we fhall extract; it is almoft the laft 
that deferves particular notice. 


© We beheld the river Monach in a bold convulfive catara& be- 
tiveen the mountains, foaming with clamorous fury through a 
chafm of the folid rock, and rufhing down the fteep abrupt of a 
prodigious precipice, roar in a white furf at our feet, and lofe it- 
felf in avait bafon below. Enveloped by an awful difplay of every 
thing that can add majefty and grandeur to the features of nature, 
the {peétator is lofi in the contemplation of this wild affemblage 
ef mountains, vallies, hills, rocks, woods, and water, 


© Prefentiorem & confpicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivofgue prxruptos, fonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque nottem. Gray. 

« After having feafted our eyes with the view of this headlong 
torrent, we afcended, by our guide’s direction, and were intros 
duced to a fimilar fcene above is. From this fecond part we af 
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cended to 2 third, and fo on to a fourth.and a fifth; for this fall 
of the Monach is fo much interrupted and broken, that by a near 
anfpection, as you afcend from the bottom, you are fhewn five fe- 
parate cafcades ; which, when you retire to a proper diftance, at 
a particular ania of view, appear ail united into one ftupendous 
cataract. We were conducted to this {pot, which is on an emi- 
nence oppoiite the fall, and from whence the effect of this cafcade 
is more fuperb than can either be conceived or exprefled. The 
bare mention of a river, precipated from a height of four hun- 
dred feet; conveys an idea of fomething great, of fomething un- 
ufually magnificent, But when to this is,added the peculiar wild- 
nefs and gigantic features of the fcenery which furrounds the fall 
of the Monach, .no defcription whatever can do it juftice. Soon 
after its defcent, it runs into the Rhyddol, which river alfo dif- 
plays a beautiful cafcade, before its union with the Monach. 
Several brooks and {maller ftreams are feen falling from the tops 
of the high mountains on all fides, and lofing themfelves in the 
valley below. Thus we feemea furrounded by water-falls, many 
of which deferved our notice, had it not been for the fall of the 
Monach, which defervedly engroffed our whole attention.’ 


The abfurdity of deriving the Welfh from the Greek, we 
fhall leave to the caftigation of the learned Mr. Pinkerton :— 
it is too much for our prefent limits ; and, indeed, our author 
by no means deferves the attention we have beftowed on him. 
We need only conclude, that, as Prior has recommended to 
authors, before they write, to read, fo we muft advife Tourifts, 
before they defcribe places, tolook at them, if it be but from 
curiofity, once only. 

The plates are moft of them copies; but a few we do not 
remember to have feen before. At the bottom we perceive 
H. Spence, efq. del.—Is it the name of the author, or of a. 
friend who afhifted him with the drawings ? 





Poems. By G. Dyer, B.A. late of Emanuel Colleze, Cams 
bridge. 4t0. 3%. Johnfon. 1792. 


ME: Dyer profeffes his having been in early life a votary, 
and afterwards a truant to the Muies. Again, “sinaetstirhg 
as a relaxation from feverer itudies, he refumed the fafcinating g, 
purfuit, ‘to amufe himielf in illnefs, and pais away the lan- 
guor of fleeplefs nights. ’—'l'o which we cannot wage | the leait 
objection: but the fame apology cannot be admitted for what 
follows. ‘* fis addreffes, he fays, were made to the Mufe mere- 
ly to {uit his own convenience, and fometimes only when he 
could find pleafure in no other company. He has therefore no 
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reafon to complain if thei is not over liberal in her favours.—He 
acknowledges likewife that ‘he is not fatisfied with his own per- 
formances; and even fees imperfections i in them which he has 
not at prefent time to correct.’ If Mr. Dyer really entertains 2 
humble opinion of his poetical produ€tions, and yet will not con- 
defcend to correct them, but avowedly ufhers them into the 
world ¢ with all their imperfections on their head,’ he certainly 
pays a very bad compliment to his reader, and treats him with 
contempt or indifference by fuch unjuftifiable carelefinefs. Thefe 
poems are, however, in general, fufficiently polifhed and cor 
rect: we fay in general, for in fome few places we object to 
the diction, in a few others to the fentiment it contains. In 
an Ode to Liberty we have the following harfh lines : 


¢ With Jebb and Price thou pa/i’d/? the ftudious hour, 
And for’d/# with gen’rous truths their ample mind ; 

Thou dad’? them glow with patriot zeal, and more, 
Thou daa’? them glow with love of human kind.’ 


Here we object to the found : in our next quotation, which 


we take from the following page, we object more ftrongly to 
the fenfe. Liberty is again thus addrefled : 


‘ Or doft thou from Columbus’ blifsful plains, 
Invite thy Paine, to roufe the languid hearts 

Of Albion’s fons, and through their feeble veins 
Dart the electric fire, which quick imparts 

Paflions, which make them wonder, while they feel. 
Aufpicious queen! ftill fhew thy beauteous face, 

Till Britons kindle into rapture’ 





The ftanza breaks off inthis abrupt manner: and the au- 
thor poflibly wifhes to have it underftood that he was fo ftruck 
with the fubje&t that he could proceed no further, but mufed 
in filent coukaiiels on the fublime idea. We feel not the leat 

congenial glow on the occafion. ‘£ Columbus’ plains,’ or any 
other plains, are welcome to ‘ their Paine,’ fo long as weare 
free from him. His eleétric fire, in connection with that of 
other political electricians, has given fuch a fhock, and ‘ im- 
parted fuch paffions,’ as-not only ftrike us with wonder, but 
with the utmoft horror and deteftation likewife. ‘To the fifth 
Jine is annexed this quotation irom Virgil : 


. Miraturque novas frondes, et non fua poma.” 


The allufion does. not appear to us very appofite: but the au- 
thor pofibly had a fecond meaning, and introduces this line 
as fymbolical of the tree of modern liberty; which by Gallic 
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engrafting has produced indeed fruits of a very peculiar and 
heterogeneous nature: fruits that, like the apples of Sodom 
int Pandemonium, yield ‘ bitter afhes,’ and ¢ hate fulleft dif- 
relifh.’—But let us turn from the difgufting fubjec&t. This 
publication confifts of eight Odes, three Elegies, and a bn- 
morous Epiftle to a Lady ; fo we fuppofe the author withes 
it to be confidered ; but he does not fhine in that ftyle of com- 
: pofition. His Ode to the Morning will afford a pleafing {pe- 
cimen of his poetical talents. 


« Child of the light, fair morning hour, 
Who fmileft o’er yon purple hill! 
_ I come to woo thy cheering pow’r, 
Beiide this murm’ring rill. 
Nor I alone—a thoufand fongfters rife 
To meet thy dawning, and thy fweets to fhare ; 
While ev’ry flow’r that fcents the honied air, 
Thy milder influence feels, and fheds its brighteft dies. 


And let me hear fome village {wain 
Whiftle in ruftic glee along ; 

Or hear fome true love’s gentle pain 
Breath’d from the milkmaid’s fong. 

Wild are thofe notes, but fweeter far to me 
Than the foft airs borne from Italian groves : 
To which the wanton mufe and naked loves 
Strike the wild lyre, and dance in gamefome glee. 


And rofy health, for whom fo long 
Mid fleeplefs nights I’ve figh’d in vain, 
Shall throw her airy veftment on, 
And meet me on the plain. 
Gay laughing nymph, that loves a morning fky 3 
That loves to trip acrofs the fpangled dews ; 
And with her finger dipt in brighteft hues, 
My faint cheek fhall the tinge, and cheer my languid eye. 


Then will I tafte the morn’s fweet hour, 
And, finging, blefs the new-born day ; 

| Or, wand'ring in Amanda’s bow’r, 

| Rifle the fweets of May : 

And to my fong Amanda fhall attend, 
And take the pofie from the fylvan mufe ; 
For fure the virtuous fair will not refufe 

The mute’s medeft gifts, her tribute to a friend.’ 
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An Effay upon the true Principles of Civil Liberty, and of Free 
Government, occafioned by the levelling Doétrines of the Day; 
in which is alfo difcufjed the Roman Catholic Claim to the 
elective Fr anchife i in lreland. By Charles Francis Sheridany 
Ejq. 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 1793. 


"THOUGH liberty has been contefted almoft as much with 

the pen as the fword, the means of maintaining it yet af- 
ford a {abject of controverfy ; and even its principles are far 
from being eftablithed upon general aflent. ‘To this diverfity 
of fentiment are owing, the numerous productions on politics 
which have, at different periods, employed the attention of the 
public, but were never more important to the interefts of fo- 
ciety, in refpect of the doctrines agitated, than at the prefent 
time. 

The author of thefe Effays fets out with endeavouring to 
fhow that the popery code is a departure from one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Britifh conftitution ; which is—* that 
thofe who make the law, {hall themfelves be bound By the law.” 
He obferves, it is this uaiverfality of the law, its being equally 
binding upon the legiflators and ‘the legiflated, which, i in fact, 
fecures the civil freedom of the whole community: for when 
leviflators make partial laws, immediately affecting others in the 
capacity of fubjects, and in no way affeGing themfelves, they 
relign their function of yuardians of general liberty, and affume 
the tyrant. 

What have been ftyled the popery laws, this author contends, 
were In reality not laws, but rather defpotic fentences, pro- 
nounced by thofe who were both judge and party 5 differing in 
nothing from ipe cial aéts of attainder pafled againtt any indivi- 
dual, but in exte nding the pains and penalties impofced upon the 
anceftot to all his poi iterity, and were therefore fo much the 
more uajull, On this principle he argues, that as the neceffit 
which induced the adoption of the penal code ayainit Catho- 
lics has long fince ceafed, the legiflature ought to return to the 
facred principle of the univerfatil ity of the laws, from which-it 
fhould no more depart. 

In the fecond fection the author enquires — Whether the po- 
fition that the freedom of the individual contifts in his being go- 
verned only by laws made with his own confent, be founded in 
truth; and this he determines in the negative, upon the funda= 
mental law of political union, viz. ‘ that in all cafes whatevery 
the will of the majority fhall be binding upon the minority.’ 
‘This.remark has frequently been m: ade, : and is unqueftionably 
decilive of general obligation, in refpect of obedience to the 
laws. 
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In the next fection the author treats of the virtual confent of 
individuals to the laws by which they are bound. The mem- 
bers of large communities being too numerous to make their 
own laws, or perfonally to affent to them, they muft intruft “4 
others with the power of legiflation, and will confequently be 
bound by laws not made with their own confent, but made with 
the confent of others. ‘The truth of this, the author obferves, 
is fo obvious, that the favourers of the maxim in difpute have 
been obliged to recur to a fiction, in fupport of the pretence of 
their perfonal affent to the Jaws. For, fay they, when the re- 
prefentatives of the peopie have confented to a law, the people 
themfelves mutt be pretuied to have confented to it alfo; and 
this prefumption has been ityled by them a virtual confent on 
the part of the people. 

‘The author afterwards enquires into the true principles of ci- 
vil liberty, and of a free government; rcfuting the opinion of 


_its being effential to the civil liberty of any member of a Wee 


community, that he fhou'd individually and perfonally exercife 
a fhare of political power. “The fundamental principle of a free 
government, he obferves, is this: 


‘ That the government fhall itfelf be under precifely the fame 
obligation to refpect and leave inviolate the natural rights of every 
member of the community that all its fubjects are under, recipro- 
cally to refpect 2 and leave inviolate thofe rights in each other.” 

‘ Itisin rigid adherence to this principle that confifts the liberty 
of the futject, who mutt of necefiity be free, merely by virtue of 
being a member of a community where this principle is eftablithed, 
whether he in his own perfon poffeffes any fhare of power or not. 

‘ The dificulty is, bow, fhall the power of government be thus 
limited. — 

« Nothing but power can limit power—a power therefore ade- 

uate to this purpofe muft be lodged in a portion of the commu- 
nity itfelf, which fhall form a neceffary conitituent part of the le- 
gillative power of the whole ftate. 

‘ In ail lam going to obferve by the word community, I mean 
thofe who are governed, in contradiftin@ion to thofe who govern. 

Thefe who govern are not, in itri¢tnefs, members of the com- 
munity; they are fomething more—nor have they that complete 
identity of intereft with the community which fubfifts among thofe 
who are governed. The fingie circumftance that thofe who 20- 
vern, are paid by thofe who are governed, is of itfelf fufiicient to 
create a diverfity of intereft between them ; becaufe it will always 
be the intereft of one party to obtain as muchas they can; and 
that of the other to grant no more than is necefary, 

‘ It being requifite, as I have obferved, that a power fhould be 
raifed on behalf of the community, adequate to the purpofe of im- 
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poling the fame obligation upon the power of government to re- 
{pect the rights of the fubje&, that the members of the community 
are themfelves under to refpet thofe rights in each other: this 
power muft be conftructed upon the following principles : 

* Firft, It muit be Jodyed in the hands of a portion of the com- 
munity itfelf; that is, of thofe who are governed. 

‘2d, This portion of the community muft not exciufively confit 
of fuch members of it, as are diftinguifhed by any rank, or pre- 
eminence derived from government; it muft confit of perfons 
taken indifcriminately from the mafs of the community at large. 

«3d, They mutt be fufficiently numerous to form, firi¢ily fpeak- 
ing, a popular affembly, and to render it impracticable for govern- 
ment either to purchafe, or to force their power from them. 

* ath, The curation of their power muit be limited, fo tha: they 
fhall be fubject to return again to the mafs of the commanjty, to 
make room for others who fhall poffefs that power in their turn. 

‘ Now [ fhail not hefitate moit decidedly to pronounce, that 
every community which fhall be poffefied of a power thus con- 
ftruéted, which power ferms a conftituent part of their Jegiflature, 
without whofe concurrence no law can take place, muft be a free 
community; and provided that power be conftructed upon thofe 
principles, the par.icular mode of conflruction is a matter of very 
inferior confideration.’ 


The fubjec&t of political power and liberty is continued 
through fucceeding fections, which are in general illuftrative of 
the principles already mentioned: after which is inftituted an 
enquiry—W hether any real difference fubfifts, in point of civil 
liberty, between the Britith fubjets who poflefs, and thofe who 
do not poffefs, the elective franchife? The following extract 
contains the obfervations advanced on this interefting quettion : 


« I do not hazard an affertion, but I ftate a fact, when I fay, 
that provided a due proportion of the community be actually re- 
prefented, every member of the fame community, whether poffeffed 
of a vote or not, will be, with refpeét to his civil liberty, to all 
intents and purpofes virtually reprefented. T affert, that the atual 
reprefentation of a part may be the virtual reprefentation of the 
whole, becaufe it may have precifely the fame efficiency in fecuring 
the civil liberty of the whole community, that the actual repre» 
fentation of every individual member of it could by pofibility 
have. 

« Witnefs the vaft majority of the inhabitants of England who 
are deititute of the eleétive franchife. Yet no man who has the 
flighteft knowledge of our laws and conftitution would venture to 
affert, that in point of civil liberty there fubfilis even the moft mi- 
nute difference between thofe who do not, and thofe who do pof- 
{efs that franchife. 
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* Equally protected by the fame laws, in perfonal fafety, in pers 
fonal freedom, in fecurity of property, and placed, in fhort, with 
refpe& to all thefe things, the poffefion of which conftitutes civil 
liberty, precifely upon the fame footing, it would be the moit egre- 
gious nonfenfe that ever affailed the ears of unthinkiag men, or 
impofed upon the imbecility of children, to affert they were not 
equally free. 

‘ The truthis, that the univerfality of law, muft ever conftitute 
the people one body, of which every individual equally forms a 
component part. Every individua!, therefore, if not actually re- 
prefented, and every advantage to civil liberty, which that body 
can derive from reprefentation, muft neceffarily be participated by 
him, as one of its component members. 

As long therefore as the body, of which the individual forms 
a component part, remains unimpaired and undiminifhed the elec- 
tive franchife in the grofs, it is of no manner of importance to his 
civil liberty, whether a perfonal portion of that franchife falls to 
his own fhare, or to that of his neighbour. The fam total of votes 
in the appointment of legiflators certainly ought not to be de- 
creafed. ‘They are the property of the community, and when 
united conftitute an ag ggregate right in the community at large, 
to the political power of creating a branch of the legiffature. But 
thofe votes may change hands, they may be transferred from Wil- 
ham and Thomas to johnand Henry, without diminifhing the civil 
liberty of the former, or adding to that of the latter. Whether 
a freeholder retains or fells his freehold, he equally retains his civil 
liberty ; for in the latter cafe, a vote in the hands of the perfon 
who purchafes his frechold, has precifely the fame efficacy with 
sefpect to the civil liberty of the whole community, and conie- 
quently with refpect to his own, that a vote could have had in his 
own hands. ‘The Britith copyholder is guoad his liberty as much 


interefted in the prefervation of the elective franchife to the Britifh 
freeholder, as the latter is himfelf.’ 


‘The remaining fections relate chiefly to the Roman Catho- 
lics, whofe claims the author confiders not only as founded in 
equity, but entirely compatible with the interefts and fafety of 
the republic. 

$ hefe Efiays, though written in the form of difauifitions, are 

rather corollaries than argumentative inductions from the gene- 
ral principle of civil liberty. “he obfervations they contain 
have often been made in the political fpeculations of recent 
years: but from the manner aflumed by tke prefent author, a 
reader unacquainted with the fubject might be induced to re- 
gard them as diftinguifhed by novelty of fentiment. Mr. She- 


ridan, however, has methodically arranged the fcattered frag- 


ments 
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“@ 
ments of political enquirers, and thereby compofed a kind of 
fyftem, which comprehends the doctrines chiefly agitated among 
the theoretical reformers of the prefent time. 





The Example of Fravce a Warning to Britam. By Arthur 
Young, Efq. F.R. S§. 8vo. 25. 6d. Richardfon. 1793. 


HE ingenious Arthur Young, efq. well known for his va- 
rious publications in every branch of agriculture, and who, 
Jaft year, favoured the public with his Travels in France during 
the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789, (fee Crit. Rev. vol. V. p 
586, and vol. VI. p. 45.) now appears as a political writer ; 
and with fingular acutenefs, though not without eccentricity, 
difplays the wretched ftate of the French nation, From along 
habit of experimental enquiry, and a confcioutnefs that princi- 
ples are more clearly evinced by plain facts than by tae moft 
fpecious declamation; Mr. Young, abandoning the path of 
theoretical argument, has recourfe, for his conclufions, to that 
kind of teft by which he has hitherto formed his opinion with 
regard to every object of refearch. 

In confidering the real {tate of France, he takes a view of 
the government, perfonal liberty, and fecurity of property, 4a 
that country. In reipect of ; government, he thinks it evident, 
that, at preient, the French have no other fyitem than that of 
anarchy. He obferves, that the Jacobin clubs, the general 
councils of the commons, and the nominal legiflative conven- 
tion, appear fo to divide the fupreme power among them, while 
the mob, or nation, by whichtoever of the two names it is dif+ 
tinguifhed, acts fo independently of all three, that, to compli- 
ment the refult with the epithet government, would be truly 
ridiculous. 

Our author’s firft remark is concerning the freedom of elec- 
tion, which he fhows to be violated in the moft Hagrant mane 
ner; and in fupport of this aflertion, appeals to the refolution 
of the jacobin club of Sept. 13, fent ta all the clubs of the 
kingdom. 


‘ Let us not lJofe a fingle moment to prevent, by firm mzaryres, 
the danger of f{eeing theie new legiflators oppofe, with impunity, 
the fovereign will of the nation. Let us be infpired with the {pirit 
of the e’ectoral body of Paris, whofe decrees exprefs—thata fers - 
tiny fha'l be made of the national convention, for the purpofe o 
expelling from its bofom fuch tulpected members as may in theie 
nomination have efcaped the favacity of the primary ailembiies,’ 

Ancsther inftance of anarchy, adduced by the author, is the 
foliowing. ‘The convention aeeseed that all elections fhould 
be made by ballot: this was directly difubeyed by Paris. ¢ Of 
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twenty-five fections, fays Barbaroux, Oct. 30, that have re- 
turned an account of the election of a mayor, eighteen have vi- 
olated that law; and the fection of the Pantheon has propofed, 
fhould their pretzdent be called to the bar, to attend him armed.’ 

It is proper to obferve, that the evidence cited on this fubjec 
by Mr. Young, is taken upon Jacobin authority; and againft 
themfelves fuch teftimony muft therefore be confidered as irre- 
fragable. 

‘That the municipalities are in a ftate of real anarchy, appears 
clearly, in our author’s opinion, from different bodies afluming 
the fame power; while the municipalities of Paris were de- 
manding one fum of the convention, ninety-fix commiffioners 
of feStions were demanding another. He obferves, it is whimfical 
enough ‘that while the French find their government a mere an.. 
archyof murderers and banditti, our Englith reformers fhould de- 
lineate it as the peculiar difpenfation cf Providence fhowering 
blefngs on mankind ;’ for he thinks it has brought more mifery, 
poveity, devaftation, imprifonment, blocdihed, and ruin, on 
France in four years, than the old government did in a century, 

Alter making feveral obfervatiens, confirming that the pre- 
fent {tate of France is anarchical, the author proceeds to the 
confideration of the fecond head above-mentioned, namely that 
of the perfonal fecurity. ‘The ftate of France, refpecting the 
perfonal liberty of her citizens, is difpatched, fays Mr. Young, 
ina few words: ¢ There is no fuch thing ;’ and this likewife he 
evinces from a number of facts and obfervations. 

In refpect of the next confideration, viz. the fecurity of pro- 
perty, we cannot better delineate our author’s fentiments than 
by the following quotation: 


‘ If I had not (ays he) heard Jacobin converfation in England, 
there would have been litle occafion for this paragraph; to a 
reader that reflects, it muft at once be apparent that where there 
is no perfonal freedom, there can be no fecure property. It would 
be an in‘ult to common fenfe to fuppofe, that a tyrannical mob 
wouid refpect the property of thofe whofe throats they cut: arbi- 
trary imprifonment and maffacre matt inevitably be followed by 
Girecz attacks on property. Contrary, however, to thefe plain de- 
duétions of commen fenfe, it has been repeatedly afierted, that the 
government of France has done nothing in violation of the rights 
‘of property, except with relation to emigrants, who were conG- 
dered as guilty for the actof flying. But.isit not palpable at the 
firlt blufh, that filling of prifons on fufpicion, by arbitrary com- 
mitments, and emptying them by maflacre—that the perpetual din 
of pillage and affaflination, are calculated to fill men with alarm and 
terror, and io drive them to fly, not through guilt, but horror? By 
your murders you diive them away 3 and then, pronouncing them 
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emigrants, confifcate their eflates! And this is called the fecurity 
of property.’ 


That this is not an ideal picture of me ftate of property in 
France, the author afterwards endeavours to confirm by a va- 
riety of obfervations, which, though perhaps fometimes height- 
ened in the colouring, appear to have unqueftionable po jeri 
in fact and experience. ‘OF the pait, the prefe at, a a the pro- 
bable future ftate, of that mifereble country, Mr. Y bulla deli- 


vers his opinion ia the fubiequent terms : 


The old government of France, with all its faults, was cer- 
tainly the beit enjoyed we any coniiderable country in Europe, 
England alone excepted; ! but there were many faults in it which 
every clafs of the people withed to remedy. ‘This natural and 
Jaudable wifh made democrats in every order, amongft the pof- 
feffors of property, as well as among thofe who had none. At 
the commencement of the revolution, France poilefled a very flou- 
rifhing commerce, the richef colonies in the world, the greatelt 
currency of folid money in Europe ; her agriculture was improv— 
ing, and her people, though from too great population much too 
numerous for the higheft deorees of national profperity, yet were 
more at their eafe than in many other countries of Kurope; the 
government was regularand mild; and, what was of as much cen- 
feque nee as all the ref: 1 her benignant fovercign, with a patriotifm 


unequalled, was really willing to improve, by any reafonable: 


means, the conititution of the kingdom. All theie circumftances, 
if compared with England, would not make the proper impreflion. 
They are to be compared alone with what has fince enfued; and 
her prefent ftate may thus, with truth, be correctly defcribed.— 
Her government an anarchy, that values neither life nor peepee 
Her agriculture fait finking, her farmers the flaves of all, and her 
people ftarving. Her maaufa&ares annihilated, her commerce de- 
itroyed, and her colonies abfolutely ruined. Her gold and hiiver 
difapneared, and her currency paper to depreciated, by its enor- 
mous amount of 3000 millions, belides incredible forgeries, that it 
advances, with meer ftrides, to the entire ftignation of every {pe- 
cies of induitry and circulation. Her. national revenue Stmiatieet 
three-fourths. Her cities fcenes of revalt, of maffucre and tlarva- 
tion, and her provinces plundered by gangs of bandita, afer fu. 
ture profpect of peace and fettlement, depending on a contti- 
tution that is to be formed by a convention of rabble, and fanc- 
tioned by the fans culcttes of the kennel. It is not a few in- 
fulated crimes on fome undeferving men; it is a feries of hor- 
rid profcri ption, fpreading far and near, pervading every quar- 
ter of the kingdom; it is the annihilation of right of property ; 
it is the deitruction of the poticifors of more than half shaapet iC 
the legillation of wolves that govern only in deitruction : and all 
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every denomination, are fo far from being neceflary for the eftae 
blifhment of liberty, that they have moft effe€tually deftroyed it. 
In one word, France is at prelent abfolutely without goverment ; 
anarchy reigns, the poignard and the pike of the mob give the law 
to all that once formed the higher claffes, and to all that at 
prefent mocks with the fhew of legiflation. ‘The mob of Paris 
have been long in the actual poflefhon of unrivalled power; they 
will never freely relinquith it: if the convention prefumes to be 
free, it will be maffacred; and, after a circle of new horrors, will 
fink (fhould foreign aid fail) into the defpotifm of triumvirs and 
dictators: the change will be from a Bourbon to a buicher!” 


Our author, after exhibiting, with a mixture of judicious re- 
marks and ftrong indignation, the miferable itate of France at 
the prefent conjuncture, enters upon an enquiry into the caufes 
by which it has been reduced to fuch wretchednefs. Thofe he 
aicribes to three predominant features in the new political fy{- 
tem of that people, viz. perfonal reprefentation, the rights of 
man, and equality. 

Mr. Young is of opinion, that if there is any circumftance 
to which all the horrors that have paifed in France may be more 
properly afcribed than to any other, it is the double reprefenta- 
tion given to the tier ctat by Mr. Neckar, directly contrary to 
every refpectable authority. He obferves that the preponderancy 
of the people within the walls, united with the fpirit of revolt 
without, was manifeit ina moment; the court divided, the king 
was conicientious and honelt ; and thefe were viseaiinamas not 
adanted to the critical exigency of the times. .The refult was, 
that the mob triumphed, and anarchy immediately commenced. 
‘If a tree, fays Mr. Young, is to be judged by its fruit, we may 
freely aflert, that perfonal reprefentation, which gives to the 
lowett of the people a direct influence in the government, muft 
lead, ina great empire and a great capital, to abfolute anarchy, 
fuch as has ruined France.’ 

The next pillar of the French fyftem, according to our au- 
thor, is the rights of man, which have proved, at this eventful 
period, as rene and mifchievous as perfonal reprefentation. 
He obferves that the conftitution was built on a declaration of 
thofe rights; and as if every paragraph of the code had been 
formed only to be broken, practice hi as torn the whole into frit- 
ters, and trampled it under foot, with a contempt it never expe- 
rienced in any other country. In {peaking of the horrid fcenes 
that have been the confequence of fuch doctrine, Mr. Young 
Jaunches into a {train of invective againit the author of thofe 
principles, whom, in the warmth of indignation, he denominates 
by an emphatical epithet. . 


When (fays he) that prince of incendiaries, reviewing a train 
of 
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of his projects, afks, with an air of triumph, after each—would 
not this be a good thing? This furely would he a good thing!— 
In like manner, take the French declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and there is hardly an article to be found, to which the fame wri- 
ter and an hundred others, would not annex the fame quefion— 
1s not this good? can you deny this?—But conéentrating the rays 
of right into one focus, and giving it in a declaration to the people 
as the imprefcriptible right of man—the right of refittance againit 
oppreilion became the power to opprefs; the right to liberty cram- 
ied every prifon on fufpicion; the right to fecurity fixed it at the 
point of the pike ; the right to property was the fignal of plunder ; 
and the right to life became the power to cut throats. Are thefe 
good things?—If declarations of right and governments, founded 
on them, are really good, the refult muit be good alfo. But thefe 
are the good things in practice, that flow in a direct line from the 
good things of French theory.’ 


As toequality, the laft fupport of the French fyftem, our au- 
thor juftly remarks that it is too farcical and ridiculous to me- 
rita ferious obfervation; and on this fubject we meet with aa 
indignant apoftrophe againit another notorious character. 


« Such doétrine (fays our author) is worthy only of monfieur 
Egalité! who has wafted three hundred thoufand pounds a year 
in order to ftand on record the firit fool in Europe, and to give the 
better part of his countrymen occafion to call that aflumption great 
impudence; for he who was below all, could be equal to none. 
A genius who facrificed the frft property of any fubject in Europe, 
and the name of Bourbon, to become the fubje¢t of debate in an af- 
fembly of taylors, ttay-makers, barbers, and butchers, whether he 
fhould not be banifhed from that country which he had difgraced 
by his crimes ! 


The fubfequent part of the pamphlet relates entirely to the 
conttitution of Great Britato, and the means fo much infifted 
upon, of reftoring what is fuppofed to have been its original pu- 
rity. Mr. Young differs fo widely in his fentiments from thofe 
who argue fora reform, as to exprefs an opinion, that to alter 
the prefent mode of reprefentation, would not only be inexpe- 
dient, but of dangerous conicquence; or if not pernicious, at 
leaft productive of no advantage to the nation. In the profe- 
cution of this intereiting fubject there occur many ihrewd ob- 
fervations, undoubt« edly \ worthy of attention, and which, at the 
fame time that they difplay a freedom of fentiment, difcover. 
an underftanding shendantly confident in the juttnefs of its 
own operations. ‘This author, as we have a! iready remarkcd, 
has long fince learred the danger cf adopting: innovatir ons” 
from theory; and it is no wonder if he thould be con- 
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firmed in fuch an opinion, by a view of the horrid anarchy ex- 
perienced in France, where the happinefs of the nation has been 
facrificed to a vifionary fyitem of government, flattering in the 
beginning, but, in the conk, ceftructive of liberty. 





AA Schizze cn the Genius of Man: in which, among various 
Subjeéis, the Merit of Mr. Thomas Barker, the celebrated 
young Painter of Bath, is particularly confidered, and his 
Pidlures reviewed. By the Author of an Bicurfiin free 
Paris to Fontainbleau. For the Benefit of the Bath Cafualty 
Hofpital. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


A Schizzo indeed! 'The author might as well have plural- 
ifed his title, and given us Sketches; nay, if he had add- 
ed—of men and things, the defcription would not have been 
incorrect: for fuch a multifarious bundle of abftradt fpecula- 
tions and light conceits, of ancient hiftory and modern anec- 
dote, of the pathetic and the humorous, mufic, painting, 
poetry, and politics, we have feldom witnefled. ‘This adven- 
turous knight, having mounted his charger, fets off.in a grave 
and edifying pace concerning the extent and profundity of the 
human intelle@: but he foon pricks his fteed into a gallop, 
and away they go, up hill and down dale, acrofs the country, 
ever the turnpike road, through bye lanes, now on a lofty 
down affording a clear proipect of the furrounding country, 
now fcampering through a valley or a foreft, in fome embar- 
raflment and obf{curity. In this defultory ramble the reader is 
carried through a prodigious tract of country; and, if he can 
keep his brain tolerably fteady to the main object during the 
rapidity of his flight, and the variety of fcenes prefented to his 
attention, will certainly receive confiderable amufement, and 
probably fome inilruction.—Or, fuppofe we treat the reader 
with another fimile, dluftrative of our author’s character, and 
very much in his own ityle. In truth, then, he reminds us 
of a certain domeftic animal, which having for feveral mi- 
nutes exhibited fymptoms of gravity and deep reflexion, fud- 
denly iprings forward into a thoufand antics, and furprifes us 
by its volatility, as much as it had charmed us with its im- 
portance. ‘Thus * from grave to gay, from lively to fevere,’ 
rambles cur author through an octavo volume of no {mall di- 
menfions; in which he fcruples not occafionally to tweak 
Mr. Pope by the nofe, kick the fhins of Dr. Johnfon, and trip 
the heels of artifts on the ground of their own profeflion. He 
has opinions of - ee. ages all fubjedts; and he szazutains 
them at jome litle c 
It is impoflible to —_ an adequate idea of a production 


which col mprehends fuch a diverfity of fubjects. As well 
6 might 
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might we attempt toexemplify the contents of a di€tionary by 
felefting the definition of a word ortwo. In refpeétof com- 
pofition, this is a moft curious performance: for at leaft one 
half of the work confifts of notes; to which is annexed a com- 
petent portion of /ub-notes : thefe are fo numerous, that fome- 
times there are but two lines of text for forty fucceflive pages; 
and all the reft is by way of reference: fo that whilft the rea- 
der is gravely walking along the high road of narrative or {pe- 
culation, he is fuddenly precipitated by an afterifk half wa 
down the page; where, having waded midway for a confider- 
able extent, he receives immediate notice from a dagger to def- 
cend {till deeper into the mine of annotation; by which time 
he has probably forgotten the original fubjet, and finds it dif- 
ficult to grope his way up again to that part of the furface 
{rom which he defcended. 


‘ Facilis defcenfus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum !’ 





If, therefore, we may be allowed to hazard a punon fo 
grave a fubicét, whatever may be the degree of fame derived 
from this produ@tion, Mr. Harrington may affure himfelf of 
being as acted a writer as any in the regions of literature: and 
fhould the work proceed to a fecond edition, we advife him 
either to incorporate his notes with the text, or by way of va- 
riety, to make them change places: the former generally con- 
taining as much information and entertainment as the latter. 

‘The germ from which this vaft ramification originated is a 
young painter named ‘Thomas Barker 3; who, according to our 
author, was born with a genius for his art, and attained at a 
very early age fuch excellencies in it as diftinguifh the moft 
capital artifts of all antiquity, or modern periods. This ex- 
traordinary youth was born at Pontypool, in the year 1767, 
and thence was tranfplanted to Bath; where, at the age of 
thirteen, he attracted the notice of Mr. Spackman, a refpeét- 
able coachmatter of that city, who, perceiving in him marks 
of uncommon genius, relieved him from a ftate of indigence, 
and behaved with fingular generofity to his father. 


| He con- 
tinued under this perion’s protection for eight years. 


‘ The firft four years he was with Mr. Spackman, he mof di- 
ligently applied himfelf to drawing, and copying the works of 
ihe principal land{cape-painters of the Italian and Flemith {chools, 
many of which arefoadmirably finifhed, both in the drawing and 
colouring, as to deceive very able connoiff-urs. From this time 
he threw afide the fervile trammels of the copyilt, and launched 
forth in the more noble and animated line of painting landfcapes 
and iguies from nature; in which he certainly has fucceeded equal 
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to any painter who has ever attempted the rural {cenes of Englith 
nature. The fame unbounded genius has attended him in many 
portraits and hiftorical fubje&s, 

‘ When this extraordinary young man had finifhed many pic- 
tures, and thofe pronounced by feveral good judg yes to be mature 
enough to be {hewn as a public exhibition of the young man’s ge- 
nius, Mr. Spackman built an exhibition room to receive his pic- 
tures, and opened it for public in{pedtion in the {pring of 1790. 
How far the public have been fatisied will appear by the general 
furprize and pleafure exprefled in all companies, and the high 
encomiums paffed by the firft connoiffeurs.’ 


A very large and f{cientific account is given of this young 
man’s s princip val labours, ail which were executed between the 
ages of fixteen, and twenty-one! 


« When a gentleman, favs the author, an acquaintance of mine, 
a man of unqueftionable tafte and judgment, who has more than 
once viewed the firit collections of pictures in Europe, went to 
fee this collection, he did not know they were painted by this very 
young man, or that they were painted by the hand of one mafler 
only ; but foon after examining feveral of the pieces, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* thefe are not copies, but I fee in them the ftyle of many of 
the great matters.” His aflonifhment was great indeed, when he 
was informed who they were done by ; he did not {cruple to declare 
the young man was of the firft-rate genius, and truly wonderful 
at foearly an age. His ilyle 1s fo fine, bold, and various ; his 
defign fo correét ; and nature (which is his model) fo clofely imi- 
tated, that in his pictures the great mafters of antiquity appear 
revivified to paintagain. If this language fhould wear the ap- 
pearance of hyperbole, it is only in the femblance of words, with 
which truth and falfehood may be equally adorned. The firit 
connoiffeurs in England, and fome of other countries, have pro- 
nounced in their favour; and the multitude, who are at laf al- 
ways found to judge rightly, teftify his merit by beftowing upon 
his pi€tures the warme/? approbation; but the moft unequivecal 
proof of their merit, is the large fums of money that have been 
given for them.’ 


This is indeed the werghtie/? and mo/? fubftantial demonttra- 
Hom, of their excellence. ‘The encomiums of confummate 
judges, and the deception practifed on fome of the brute crea- 
bes are luthciently fla ittering ; but furely, the moft /olid proof 
arifes from the real value fot on them by connoifieurs and pur- 
chafers. 


‘ Th’ intrinfie worth cf any thing 
Ts jut as much as it will bring.’ Says Hudibras. 


When 
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When we read of three, four, nay five hundred guineas of- 
fered for one picture (executed between the ages of feventeen 
and twenty) by real judges, the excellence of the performance, 
and the merit of the artift, muft be equally unqueftionable. But 
amongtt the large number of original paintings by this youth, 
the Woodman from Cowper’s ‘Tafk is {tated to be the matters 
piece ; and of this, our readers in the metropolis may be com- 
petent judges, as it w as, and we believe ftill is, exhibited by 
Mr. Macklin in his Poet’s Gallery.— That gentleman gave five 
hundred guineas for it, and would not have parted with it for 
a thoufand. 

We mutt not, however, imitate our author in his luxuriant 
defcription of this aftonifhing youth anc his performances. 
Suffice it to fay, that the motive of this publication was a truly 
difinterefted defire to extend the fame of the young artift (for 
Mr. Harrington never even faw him!) by a profufe account 
of his principal paintings, and to defend him from the cenfure 
of thofe pfeudo-critics, who will allow no merit to any pic- 
ture, that was not painted a great way off, and a great while 
ago. The motive, as well as the ultimate purpofe, 1s humane 
and noble, and inclines us to regard with mercy his eccen- 
tricities, his inequalities, and his errors. Under all thefe we 
difcover a warm heart, and an honeft mind; an ardent fenfibi- 
lity, and a vigorous expreflion. In many pailages he reminds 
us of Sterne; of whofe tendernefs in the hiftory of the poor 
old man uiually called Tom Thumb, and in the philofophical 
account of the afs, he feems to have imbibed no {mall portion. 
But anecdote of ancient and modern times, appofite quotations 
from all forts of authors, and digreflions to every fubject that 
is within the writer’s fen, form the characteri(tic of this per- 
formance. We could find fomething to cenfure, but much 
more to commend. It is dificult to open a page without reap- 
ing at leaft amufement: and we freely confefs that we have 
encountered many a pailage that has infenfibly drawn the tear 
down our furrowed cheeks, and many a pleafant con- 
ceit that has fhaken our grey locks with laughter. Let him 
therefore enjoy his anti-‘Fohn/onic maxim, that genius for a par- 
ticular art is born with its polle effor, and infift “that painting is 
{uperior to poetry 5 let Mr. Wefi, Mr. Webb, and Dr. Parr 
fall alternately under his lively lafhes, and even Lavater not 
elcape from his enthufiafm ; the benevolence of his intention 
has, in fome meature, fhielded him from that caftigation which 
would have been is. portion, if we had not recollected that a 
multitude of fins are palliated by charity. 


The 
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The Reveries of Solitude: confifiing of Effays in Profe, a new 
Tranflation of the Mufcipula, and original Pieces in Verfe. 
By the Editor en tae 3c. 8v0. 5s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. 
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WE. have had occafion repeatedly to examine the produce 

tions of this author, and always find them calculated 
to promote the purpofes either of mor al inftru€tion or elegant 
and ingenious amufement. ‘To the lift of former publications 
he now adds a number of mifcellaneous eflays; among the 
firft of which we meet with reflections on fome of the chief 
political fubjects lately fo much agitated inthe nation. The 
following Effay, on Officious Demagogue sy may ferve as a {pe- 
cimen both of his principles and obfervations. 
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© Towards the end of laft autumn, I fpent a month with anold 
acquaintance in the country: he is the clergyman of a large vil- 
lage, in a fequeitered valley, inhabited chiefly by fubfantial far- 
mers, and the cottagers employed by them in the cultivation of 
their farms. As [ am an early rifer, I was highly gratified to 
obferve with what cheerfulnefs and alacrity they all went out in 
the morning to their refpective employments: the plowman whifl- 
ling after his team ; the woodman with his bill-hook, followed 
by his faithful cur; the milk-maid finging beneath her cow; and 
the fober farmer fuperintending the whole: and on a Sunday at- 
tending the public worfhip, as their anceftors had done before 
them ; and refpectfully bowing to their re€tor as he paffed by 
them, entirely fatished with the plaim dodrine with which he 
fupplied them. And fuch is the cafe, I am perfuaded, in many 
of the lefs-frequented parts of the kingdom, where luxury, and 
the examples of the wealthy and extravagant, have not yct ex- 
tended their baneful influence. 

© Woe betide thofe velpiang patriots, then, who, under a pre- 
tence of improving the condition of thefe contented, inoffenfive 
mortals, fhall attempt to rob them of their prefent fhare of fe- 
licity ! 

‘ But, alas! as we rode over once or twice a week, to a large 
clothing town, at about five miles diftance, we here found the 
public-houfe, where we put up our horfes, filled with a mob of 
ragged wretches, belonging to the different branches of the trade, 
drinking pots of ale, and liftening to a feditious newfpaper, 
(which, I found, was fent down gratis every week) tending to 
perfuade them, ‘* that the nation was on the brink of ruin; that 
trade was languifhing under the burthen of our taxes; and, from 
the defeéts in our con/fitution, and the bad management of public 
affairs, there were no hopes, without fome great change, of bet- 
ter times.” 
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© I afked a clothier, with whom my friend was acquainted, 
why’ thofe poor people appeared fo wretched? and whether their 
trade was really on the decline ?—It was never more fourifhing, 
faid he: and thofe fellows might live as happily as any people in 
the kingdom, but every Monday morning they fpend half their 
week’s wages, which they receive on Saturday night, in an ale- 
houfe, regardlefs of the remonitrances of their wives, and the 
cries of their children; and then complain of the taxes, and liften 
to any one who would perfuade them that the fault is in the cox- 
fritution, or in the public adminifiration, inflead of their own idle- 
nefs and extravagance. 

‘ There have been few governments fo corrupt or oppreflive, in 
which any great change or revolution has been attempted, with- 
out producing more evils than it was intended to remove. Itisa 
well-known fact, in the Roman hiitory, that more blood was fpilt 
in four months, amidit the commotions which fucceeded the death 
of Nero, than had been fhed in the fourtcen years even of that 
moft cruel and bloody reign. A fact worthy the attention of thofe 
officious demagogues, who are daily difquieting the minds of the 
people, and by indecent reflections on the moft refpeftable charac- 
ters, and inflammatory reprefentations of the (unavoidable) im- 
perfections in all homan inftitutions, exciting them to riots and 
infurrections ! 

< Thus it was in the laftcentury. Although from the time of 
Henry the VIIth to that of Charles the Ift, many encroachments 
had been made on the freedom of our conftitution, yet thefe were 
now given up to the firm remonfirances of fome virtuous members 
of the long parliament. But, by the intrigues of fome offcious 
or difappointed patriots, the people, who were in general rich and 
happy, were yet drawn in to cut each other’s throats, in order ta 
redrefs grievances, which, though they heard of, they neither 
faw, felt, nor underftood. But 


«© Hard words, jealoufies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears;”? Hun. 


and the conteft was long and bloody, and ruinous to all parties. 
‘In our prefent profperous fituation, fome ingenious gentle- 
man, who has nothing to do, and nothing to /o/e, fits down in his 
ftudy, (his garret perhaps) and from vilionary ideas of abfolute 
perfection, torms a fyftem of government, fuch as never really ex- 
ifted: which, without any regard to the peace or happineis of 
the pre/ent generation, but from a fender regard to pofferity for- 
footh, fome difcontented flate/man or enthufiaftic patriots would 
endeavour to obtrude upon their fellow-citizens by devaftation and 
flaughter ; and, under a fhew of /iberty, deprive thoufands of 
their property; and, inXead of reforming, deftroy the conflitution, 
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diffolve the bonds’ which unite fociety, and introduce univerfal 
anarchy and licentioutnefs, 

¢ Such patriots, though their iftentions may be good, are like 
anxious mothers, who, by officioufly giving their children phyfic 
when they do not want it, debilitate their coniflitutions, and often 
bring them into aconfumption. Such /fate-guacks, as they are 
properly called, with the mof pompous and Hattering profeffions, 
frequently &7//, but feldom cure, their deluded patients. 

« If our conititution is a little out of order, and labours under 
any chronical complaint, let us not endeavour to precipitate a cure 
by dleeding and purging, or any violent methods ; but let nature, 
affifted by gentle alteratives, do her own work. In James the 
Jld’s time, fays the good lord Lyttleton, * A revolution became 
necefary; and that neceflity produced one.”? As no fuch necef= 
fity however now exifts, let us not be trying experiments: nor 
quit a tolerable fhare of fubitantial felicity under our prefent con- 
ftitution, for a phantom of perfection, which will for ever fruf 


trate our expeiations,’ 


The fubjects immediately {ucceeding are of various kinds, 
as will appear from the titles which diftinguifh them, viz. On 
our Treatment of Servants; Epiftle of Seneca on that fubject, 
tranflated; Pompilius and Pufillus, a contraft; Pride and Va- 
nity, their diftin@ion; on Temperance; on the gradual Ap- 
proach of Old Age: Facetious Remarks of Seneca on that fub- 
jets on Singularity of Manners; Aurora, or the Appari- 
tion; the Grand Procefhon; on the Moral Characters of 
"Theophraitus ; of Diltruft, or a Sufpicious Temper; of Un- 
pleafant Manners, or Troublefome Fellows; Metro-Mania, 
ora Rage for Rhyming.—Che tranflations which occur are 
well executed 5 aiid it may be obferved of the original Effays, 
that they difcover a fund of good fenfe, combined with a vein 
of innocent and unaiected pleafantry. 

The poetical pieces contained, in this volume are likewife 
mifcellancous, and, in their general characteriftics, bear a 
great affinity to what has been remarked of the Effays. The 
verfion of the Mufcipula affords a proof that the prefent au- 
thor is no lefs animated in his poetical, than faithful in his 

rofe tranflations. Of his original productions in poetry we 
fhall, for the amufement of our readers, lay before them that 
which is entitled, Choofe for Yourfelf ! 


‘ Whate’er philofophers may chatter ; 
Who know but little of the matter ; 
The greateit comtorts of our life, 

Are a good horfe—and a good wife? 
One for domeitic confolation, 
And ore for health ard recreation. 


Be 








The Reveries of Solitude. 


Be cautious then, but not too nice; 
Nor liften to each fool’s advice: 

Nor, guided by the public voice, 

But your own reafon, make your choice. 

‘ My horfe was old and broken-winded, 
Yet this myfelf I hardly minded ; 

Bat by my neighbours I was told, 
‘That when a horfe grows ftiff and old, 
Tf ure’d to fpeed—’tis ten to one 

He trips and throws his rider down. 

‘ [ liiten’d then to their advice, 

And bought a colt—at no finall price: 
A itately fteed, that on the road 
Would proudly prance beneath his load. 
But this Bucephalus, again, 

Put my young family in pains; 

Who cordially exprefs’d their fears, 
‘That J, a man advanced in years, 
Regardlefs of my own dear neck, 
Should undertake a colt to break. 
You are too wife, dear fir, 1 know 
"Yo hazard thus your life for fhow ; 
Rifk then no fubject for remorfe, 

But part with this unruly borfe! 

«I next a pony would have bought, 
An ufeful fcrub; but here ’twas thought 
{Such is my fon’s‘and daughter’s pride) 
It was too mean for me to ride. 

Dear fir! faid they, itis not fit 
For you to mount this paltry tit: 
lt were as well almott, alas! 
To ride, like Balaam, onan afs. 
* Again, to various fyitems yielding, 
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I bought a ftrong, flout, fumping gelding: 


Affured he'd neither trip nor ftart ; 
Yould carry me—or draw a cart. 
But vain were all my irsfome laboars, 


This clumfy beatt quite /heck’d my neighbours ; 


Who ftill would have me, as before, 
At buying, try my hand once more. 
“ One offer’d me a pretty mare, 
Ju bought, he faid, at Brifol fair; 

And thea my landlord at the Bell 
Had a young galioway to fell: 

He’d travel fifty miles a-day— 

‘s Buttry bim, fir, before you pay.” 


C.R.N. Ar. (VII.) March 1793. 
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He would not willingly have fold him, 
But fomebody, he faid, had told him, 
How much, forfooth, I was diftrefs’d ! 
And earneftly the matter prefs’d : 
So, willing todo me a favour, 
He with’d, he faid, that I might have her. 
«« Well, landlord, you’re an hone man, 
I'l pleafe my neighbours if I can ; 
I’m not ajudge, you know, myfelf, 
J’Il truft to you—here take the pelf—”’ 
The purchafe made, I now grew wife— 
Man John, faid I, how are his eyes? 
Oh! fir, not blind, you need not fear it, 
I mean not yet—though very near it. 
Thus then on every fide put to’t 
I vow’d at laft, I’d walk on foot: 
For ’tis in vain, alas! I find, 
To think of pleafing all mankind. 

‘ *Tis thus in cnufing of a horfe ; 
In chufing of a wife—’tis worfe. 
Handfome or homely ; young or old; 
Chafte or unchafte; a wit; a {cold ; 
Howe’er fhe proves, how vain you labour 
To pleafe each prying, bufy neighbour! 
Then pleafe yourfelf ; or elfe for life 
Give up that ufeful thing—a wife.’ 


With regard to the literary qualifications of this author, we 
may juftly obferve, that he evinces a fufceptible heart, and a 


lively imagination, joined to the amiable habits of focial life, 
and a tafte for moral fentiment. 


— 





Two Letters on the Savage State, addrefftd to the late Lord 
Kaims. By David Daig ge, LL.D, F.S.S. A. 8v0. 2s. 
6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


HE object of thefe Letters is to invalidate the opinion of 
lord Sieieimy refpecting the univerfality of the favage 
{tate in the earlieft ages of the world ; a doctrine which his 
Jordfhip has not only affumed as true, but made the bafis of 
his philofophy of human nature. ‘The author fets out with 
obferving, that this doctrine may plead very high antiquity ; 
but that the antiquity of an opinion is not always an infallible 
teft of its truth, or even of its probability. He inftances, in 
{upport of this remark, that many different fyftems, with re- 
ipect to the origin and formation of things, were fabricated by 


the 
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the ancients, moft of them evidently not a little chimerical and 
abfurd. 


‘ One of the moft popular, fays he, and, of confequence; the 
moft generally adopted, was that of Mochus the Pheenician, the 
original author of the Atomic Philofophy. This motley fyftem 
was improved by Democritus, and, at length, carried on to full 
perfection by Epicurus, whom the vulgar have fet down as the 
author of that hypothefis. According to this hopeful fyftem, man, 
like his brother vegetables, was produced by his mother Earths 
happily tempered, and duly impregnated, by the heat of the fun. 
The Ongswdes, or Savage State, is, in my opinion, the genuine off- 
{pring of this random Cofmogony. ‘* Men, newly {prong from 
the bofom of the earth, wandered about for ages, ina favage for= 
Jorn ftate. ‘They fallied out in {mall fcattered parties, to encoun- 
ter their fellow-brutes, and fearch for nutritive herbs and fruits; 
in the forefts and deferts.”” Indeed, my lord, if we admit the 
former part of this hypothefis, the latter will follow, by neceflary 
confequence. Man was a child of the vegetative earth ;—-man was 
of courfe an animal of the favage herd, and continued to be a fa- 
vage, till numberlefs centuries had rolled over his head,’ 


Dr. Doig next obferves, that modern inveftigators, who 
account for the formation of the univerfe, upon more liberal, 
and, he hopes, upon more rational principles, are guilty of ‘a 
grofs inconfiftency, when they deny one part of the Epicurean 
hypothefis, and adopt the other. 


‘ We admit, continues he, that our firft progenitors were the 
immediate work manfhip of Heaven; and, atthe fame time, affirm, 
that the Father of the univerfe unnaturally abandoned his new- 
formed infants, turning them abroad into an uncultivated world, 
naked, untutored, unfheltered orphans. My lord, I am neitherclers 
gyman nor divine; but, viewing this matter with a philofophic 
eye, the procefs appears altogether inadmiffible. I cannot help 
thinking that fuch an inhuman condu&, give me leave to call it, 
is, in all refpe&ts, contrary to our natural ideas of the divine be- 
neficence. Jt is certainly inconfiftent with the fixed analogy of 
the divine adminiftration, in every other inftance that falls under 
our cognizance,’ 


In oppofition to the authority of different ancient writers, 
for the exiftence of the favage ftate, the doctor appeals to the 
opinions of others among the ancients, who have thought more 
favourably, or, as he expreffes himfelf, more nobly of the hu- 
man fpecies. On this occafion, he quotes the following lines 
from Ovid, who, he thinks, feems to have copied from one or 
other of thofe more orthodox originals : 
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* Sanftius his animal, mentifque capacius alte 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera poilet—s 
Pronaque cum fpectent animalia cetera terram, 

Os homini fublime dedit, coelumque tueri 

Juffit, et erectos ad fidera tolfere vultus.’ 


Our author, after rejeCting the evidence of the favage flate, 
as derived from the opinion of ancient writers, among whom 
likewife advocates, at leaft equally refpectable, in favour of 
the oppofite dotrine, may be adduced ; proceeds to the con- 
fideration of another principle, by means of which fome have 
attempted to account for the univerfal prevalence of the favage 
tate. 


‘It has been pretended, fays he, that fince the formation of 
the terraqueous globe, dreadful convulfions have fometimes hap- 
pened, which have fpread ruin and defolation over the face of 
the earth. Famines, rene deluges, conflagrations, and 
various other difafters, have deftroyed and fwept away the far 
greater part of the human race. Inundations are reprefented as 
having been, in a peculiar degree, calamitous to mankind, in the 
earlieft periods of time. Upon thefe difaftrous occafions, we are 
given to underftand, that only a canaille of fhepherds, peafants, 
and mountaineers, by the advantage of their elevated fituation, 
had the good fortune to efcape the general devaftation. Thefe 
untutored favages were, according to them, populi incrementa fu- 
turi, the feeds and hopes of future generations. By fuch dread- 
ful cataftrophes, fay they, all traces of letters, arts, fciences, me- 
chanics, laws, religion, and civil government, were totally and 
irrecoverably loft. It muft however, my lord, appear fomewhat 
furprifing, that not one fingle divine or philofopher had the good 
fortune to efcape thefe grievous calamities. Were thefe difaft- 
tous events properly authenticated, a fafpicion might indeed arife, 
that favagifm might have been the confequence, in fome particu- 
lar corners of the globe; but that their influence fhould have been 
univerfally extended, fhould feem to be a fuppofition by no means 
admiffible. Your lordfhip will, f doubt not, agree, that, in alt 
probability, fome few adepts in feience and philofophy muft, by 
fome means or other, have faved themfelves from the general 
wreck of their fpecies. ‘Thele in procefs of time muft have dif- 


_feminated the knowledge of the fciences, and, with it, the ele- 


ments of civilization, over the whole community with which they 
were connetied. ‘The confequence then is, that, admitting the 
exiftence of thefe facts, the empire of the Savage State could nei- 
ther have been univerfal, nor of long duration. Could we ad- 
mit either the probability of the facts, or the truth of the pofition, 
that no veftige of human knowledge furvived upon thefe occafions, 
the effects ailigned by the authors referred to might poffibly have 
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enfaed. The caufe would have been adequate to the effe&, and 
the conclufion might, of courfe, be admitted without hefitation. 
But the exittence of the fa& being altogether uncertain, the con- 
fequences muft ftand in the very fame predicament.’ 


Dr. Doig next obferves, that lord Kaims, convinced, he be- 
lieves, of the futility of the caufes above afligned, as the fource 
of univerfal favagifm, has felected another event, which, at 
firft fight, appears to be more promifing. ‘This it the confu- 
fion of tongues at the building of Babylon, afligned by his 
Jordfhip as the caufe of the introduction of favagifm. The 
prefent author, however, is of opinion, that the effects af- 
cribed to that event were, by no means, fo confiderable as ge- 
nerally reprefented. His argument, relative to this fubjeét, 
te{ts upon the following obfervations : 


‘ The Hebrew, Phenician, Egyptian, Arabian, Syrian, Chal- 
dean, Armenian, and the languages of Afia Minor, were origi- 
nally different diale&s of one common tongue. ‘The Egyptian 
language, it muft be acknowledged, is now, in a manner loft; 
yet, that it was neara-kin to the Hebrew is evident from fuch 
names of deities, perions, offices, and places, as occur in facred 
writ, moft of which may, without much difficulty, be traced toa 
Hebrew original. 

‘ The languages of the Egyptians and Ethiopians were nearly 
allied, fince the latter people were a colony of the former, and 
the facred letters of the one were the vulgar letters of the other. 
The original Ethiopians, were Cufhim, that is, a colony of Chal- 
deans, and confequently fpoke a diale& of the language of their 
mother colony. 

‘ The Greek is a language compofed of heterogeneous materials, 
It is obvioufly derived from the Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Syrian, Chaldean, Thracian, with a confiderable number of Per- 
fian, and perhaps even Celtic words interfperfed. I am cone 
vinced, by repeated experiments, that it would not be altogether 
impoffible, even at this day, to refolve that noble language into 
its conftituent parts, or elementary particles, and thence to dee 
tive an irrefragable proof of the pofition in queftion. 

« The Latin is a language made up of fuch difcordant ingredi- 
ents, that the unremitting labours and moit vigorous exertions of 
poets, oraters, rhetoyicians, and grammarians, have not been 
able entirely to polith its native afperity. They have, indeed, 
violently compreffed it into the Greek model; but its rugged 
features are {till prominent, and the marks of violence are every 
where perceptible. It is a mixture of Aeolian, or rather Pelaf- 
gic Greek, Etrufcan, Ofcan, Celtic, &c. It abounds with He- 
brew, Pheenician, and even old Perfian words. Thefe laft being 
much lefs difguifed than in the Greek, may be every where traced, 
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with no great difficulty. The cafe could not indeed be well other« 
wife. The Pelafgi, Etrufcans, Samnites, &c. and moft of the 
other original inhabitants of Italy, had adtually emigrated from 
the eaft, and, of confequence, had introduced the dialects of their 
refpedtive countries, fituated in thefe quarters, 

«The Celtic, as has been demonitrated, by writers deeply 
verfed in the Gallic, Irifh, Welch, and Armoric dialects, bears a 
very near refemblance to the eaftern languages; fome have imae 
a that they have difcovered Celtic words even in the heart of 
Tartary. 

‘ From this deduétion I would infer, that the confufion of 
tongues, at the building of the tower, was by no means confider- 
able. It confifted only in a difference of pronunciation, accent, 
utterance, &c. If this was the cafe, (and that it actually was fo, 
I think appears probable from the foregoing detail,) I would beg 
Jeave to infer, that the confufion of tongues was a caufe not 
powerful enough to have produced fuch an important effeé as the 
univerfal prevalence of the Savage State.’ 


The author afterwards proceeds to remark, that even ad- 
mitting the confufion of tongues to have been as great as lord 
Kaims fuppofes, it could not have produced that univerfal des 
generacy afcribed to it by his lordfhip. Hethinks, that had 
the language of mankind been confounded, even in the moft 
miraculous degree that can be imagined, it cannot be thence 
inferred, that all knowledge of arts, {ciences, letters, mecha- 
nics, &c. was at the fame time abfolutely forgotton and ex- 
tinguifhed. If men, he argues, were acquainted with thofe 
inventions at a period prior to that fatal attempt, the fame 
ideas which had been ftored up in their minds, while they all 
had one language, muft have continued to exift even fubfe- 
quent tothe confufion. For it is not pretended that their in- 
tellectual powers were confounded at the fame time with 
their languages. 


‘In the firft place, fays the author, I think it is by no means 
probable, that the whole human race was engaged in that at- 
tempt; ner, granting that they were, is there any gcoc reafon to 
fuppofe, that the punifhment infliéted reached the whole fpecies, 
In the fecond place, it may be doubted, whether a miraculous in- 
terpofition of Heaven was neceflary to difpofe the defcendants of 
Noah to emigrate to diftant countries, rather than ftarve on the 
plains of Shinar. Be that as it may, the people who inhabited 
the very fjot where the fcene of this cataftrophe is laid, were, 
according to the moft authentic records, the firft who figured in 
the moft fublime fciences. This circumitance alone furnifhes a 
very ftrong prefumption, that the natives of this region retained 
ore 7 the 
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the remembrance of the antediluvian inventions; and that, of 
confequence, they, at leaft, never degenerated into the favage 
ftate,’ 


The author of the Letters, after endeavouring to refute the 
doétrine of lord Kaims, advances the following pofition, as an 
additional proof that his lordfhip’s fyftem is erroneous. 


‘ My pofition, fays he, is this; ** Had al] mankind, without 
exception, been once in a ftate of abfolute favagifm, they would 
not only have continued in that ftate, but would have fill funk 
lower and lower, till they had at laft, ina manner, put off the 
character of humanity, and degraded themfelves to the level of the 
beafts that perifh.”’ 


This pofition the author afterwards proceeds to confirm, by 
arguments drawn from analogy; and contends for the poflibi- 
lity of accounting for the origin and extent of the favage ftate, 
without fuppofing that fuch a ftate was, at one time, univer- 
fally fpread over the human race. He infers, from hiftory, 
that even admitting it were poflible to adduce inftances of na- 
tions which have arrived at a ftate of perfect civilization, with- 
out any intercourfe with people already civilifed; this effee 
was not produced by the gradual openings of the human un- 
derftanding, in a long courfe of ages, but by the elevated ge- 
nius of fome fingle perfon, or combination of perfons, who 
feem to have been raifed up by a peculiar difpofition of pro- 
vidence, and furnifhed with endowments almott fupernatural, 
for the purpofe of rendering them capable of civilifing a rude, 
unpolifhed world. 

‘In the feeond Letter, the author adduces farther arguments, 
drawn from hiftory, and the ftate of civilifation in different 
nations, to evince that the dodtrine maintained by lord Kaims 
is deftitute of folid foundation. ° 

It appears that the former of thefe Letters proved the 
means of procuring an interview between the author and lord 
Kaims. The converfation which enfued is not recited; but 
we are given to underftand that his lordihip did not become a 
convert to the doctrine of his antagonift. The fubject of dif- 
pute is an important queftion in philofophy and hiftory, and 
Dr. Doig has treated it with ingenuity: but, much as we are 
inclined to the hypothefis which he maintains, we cannot help 
confidering his arguments as in fome parts defective. The 
obfervations which he draws from the affinity of languages, 
are, in our opinion, too vague and unfatisfactory to be regard- 
ed asin any degree conclufive; befides, admitting the confu- 
fion of languages to have taken place, the fuppofition of i:s 
being only flight and partial, as our author feems to imagig:, 
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tends directly to impeach the efficacy of the miracle which had 
been wrought to effect it. In the mean time it appears a little 
ftrange, that a writer, who in other points aflerts the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, in oppofition to {cepticifm, fhould, with 
regard to an incident in the Mofaic hiftory, difcover a degree 
of incredulity rejected even by lord Kaims. Through the 
whole of thefe Two Letters, the author has confidered favag- 
ifm as relative only to a defect of intellectual improvement ; 
but by other enquirers it has been extended to a ferocity of 
temper, productive of what they have defcribed as the war of 
all again{t all. Such an opinion, however, appears to be yet 
more chimerical than that which is oppofed by the prefent 
author. 





- = 


A Difquifiticn upon the Criminal Laws; /hewing the Neceffity. 


of Altering and Amending them: witha Plan of Punifhment, 
whereby Offenders might be rendered ferviceable to the Com 
munity. By the Rev. E. Gillefpy. 8vo. 1s. Dicey, 
Northampton. 1792. | 


Me: Gillefpy confiders it as evident that He alone, who. 

gave exiitence to mankind, has a right to exercife his 
power over the lives of the {pecies; and, therefore, that every 
human act, whether perpetrated judicially or otherwife, which 
affeéts man’s exiftence, offers violence to the author of our 
being. Such-a condudt, he thinks, alfo militates againft both 
the letter and fpirit of the Chrittian religion, by abridging 
men of the time of working out their falvation, and of pre- 
paring themfelves by prayer and repentance for a ftate of eter- 
nity; ‘ for, fays he, a repentance, formed under condemna- 
tion and compulfive circumftances, cannot be equal to that 
free, rational, and voluntary repentance, which the Gofpel 
requires: fo that the revealed religion, and the law of the 
land, which ought to go hand in hand, are, as it were, at en- 
mity between themfelves ; and, when that is the cafe, it is 
cafy to judge which of them ought to give way.’ 

The author thinks that our criminal laws, like thofe of 
Draco, may be faid to be written in blood; that there is no 
proportion between the crime and the punifhment; and that 
if no other mode of pun:fhmentis adopted, there is reafon to 
fear, left the blood which is fo fhed will bring down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon a guilty nation. § Who, fays he, would 
have imagined in the primitive ages of fociety, that taking 
property to the amount of twelve-pence would take away their 
lives? that breaking down the mound of a fifh-pond, whereby 
the fith might be deftroyed, would deitroy themfelves ?>—ought 
a man’s life to be put upon an equality with that of a Sith? or 
is it worth no more than twelve-pence ?” 
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* Tt is, continues he, a maxim of reafon and natural juftice that 
we fhould not deprive any cne of more than we.can feftore; for I 
think a reftitution of the property would anfwer all the ends of 
joftice and fociety ; if fo, how ftrongly does it argue againit the 
Jaw and praétice of this country, which,, for taking a little tem- 
porary and tranfient property, take away the lives of our fellow- 
creatures, for which no property in the world can be an equiva- 
lent.’ 


The author is of opinion that the certainty of punifh- 
ment is more likely to prove effectual for the preven- 
tion of crimes, than the feverity of it. He obferves, that 
if the offender is convicted, the puniihment is generally. too 
fevere; and if he is acquitted, the perfon whofe property has 
been taken, has no reparation; the latter of which circum- 
{tances is too frequently the cafe, as many criminals are ac- 
quitted through the defect of evidence, and other legal for- 

malities, though really guilty of the crime for which they are 
indicted. 

To remedy this inconvenience, Mr. Gillefpy propofes that 
the property fhould be made good by the county; and then 
let the culprit be obliged to work at fome manufactory of ge- 
neral utility, fuch as that of woollen cloth, or the like, till 
he has repaid the money. This, he thinks, would be reftoring 
property to the injured, employing the indigent, and anfwer- 
ing all the ends of juftice and fociety. 

‘Similar modes of punifhment have formerly been propofed; 
and couldthey be duly executed, without public inconvenience, 
they might, no doubt, be preferable either to capital puniih- 
ments or tranfportation. 

In the courfe of this Di iquilition, the author has introduced 
a variety of defultory refleCtions on different fubjects, fuch as 
witchcraft, apparitions, &c. on which his obfervations are ge- 
nerally judicious, and bet tray no tincture of fuperi tition. But 
after shrcte migeernits he returns to his original ovject, on 
which he makes additional remarks; beginning with the mode 
of punifhment by imprifonment in folitary cells 


« But, fays he, I think they ought alfo to be under an obliga 
tion to labour. For as they mutt, during their confinement, be 
fupplied with the neceffaries of life, unlefs they are compelled to 
earn them, they mult, of courfe, be a lofs to the community. 
And, perhaps, their confinement under an obligation to labour, 
would have a greater tendency to deter chem from the commiflion 
of crimes, than feverer punithments. And, I hope, all nations 
will in time become fo enlightened as to fee the propriety and ne- 
ceffity of axplontes capital puoifhments in moit cafes, and of 
adnbiing the milder method ef imprifonment or tran{portat’on. 

Their 
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Their having been exploded in. Ruffia evinces it’s practicability, as 
it is found that the ends of juftice and fociety are as effectually 
anfwered without them.’ 





‘ I think it would not be improper if government were conti- 
nually to carry on awork of general national utility, fuch as the 
cultivation of the wafte lands, &c, that thither the indigent and 
unfortunate might always repair, in order by their manual labour, 
to procure a livelihood. 

‘ There are many other particulars refpe@ing my plan, which 
would require to be adjufted. For inftance, all wilful and malici- 
ous wickednefs, ought to be a tranfportable offence, becaufe there 
is no temptation to the commifiion of it; and alfo, as I have al- 
ready obferved, the taking of property to a certain amount, ought 
to be conftituted tranfportation. But let it fuffice that I point out 
the principle and outlines of it, and leave it to others whofe bu- 
finefs it more efpecially is, to regulate and adjuft the particulars. 
Andif I could only be a means of exciting others who may be 
better qualified to do jultice to a fubje&t of fuch importance, to 
turn their thoughts towards pointing out a better method of favin 
life and fecuring and reftoring property, my end would be anfwer- 
ed. I need only add, that it is the good of my fellow-creatures 
which I have in view, and which induced me to lay my plan be- 
fore the public. And if my humanity hasled meinto a miltaken 
notion of lenity, or if the old doétrine fhould be oppofed to it, 
that me rey to individuals would be cruelty to the public at large, 
yet it muft be allowed to be an error on the merciful fide, and I 
flatter myfelf that a generous public will readily pardon my mif- 
take. However, 1 cannot but think that our criminal laws, in 
their prefent flate, only afford an opportunity for one part of the 
community to prey upon the very vitals of another ; and fo long 
as there is anacre of wafte land either in th's or any other habita- 
ble part of the world, which is capable of improvement and of 
being rendered more — of the neceflaries of life, I never 
would wifh to fee another fellow-creature fuffer a violent death, 
Thither let them be fent, where they may have an opportunity, 
by manual labour and induftry of repairing the injury, of becom, 
‘ing ufeful members of fociety, and of preparing themfelves by the 
performance of religious duty, for a ftate of eternity.’ 





‘ In thort, if my plan were adopted, I would then expe& to fee 
fo much honeily and indutt ry on the one part, and mercy and le- 
nity on the other, as would fuperfede all further occasion for fan- 
guinary laws ; and would ailo have fome hopes of feeing that hap- 
py time, foretold by the prophet, when ‘* the wolf thal! dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard fhall lye down with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together, and a litile child 

fhall 
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fhall lead them; they fhall not hurt nor deftroy in all my holy 


mountain ; for the earth fhall be full of the knowledge of the 
‘Lord, as the waters cover the fea.”’ 


This humane author is fo ftrongly impreffed with the idea 
of iniquity, in taking away the life of a fellow creature for 
any other crime than that of murder, that he recommends an 
application to parliament, for the purpofe of changing the 
mode of punifhment in every other fpecies of felony. 





The Statiftical Account of Scotland. Drawn up from the Come 
munications of the Miniflers of the different Parifhes. By 


Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart. Vol. 111. IV. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 


THE plan of this valuable work is of a nature fo much 
connected with public utility, that it is likely foon to be 
adopted by every other civilifed nation. A {pecimen of it, we 
are informed, has been tranilated into French, and tranf- 
mitted to every perfon of power, political fluence, or lite- 
rary merit, on the continent of Europe; where the ftatiftical 
exertions of the Scottifh clergy have obtained the moft honour- 
able encomiums. ‘This liberal ardour of diffeminating in fo- 
reign countries the means of their refpective agrandifement, 
difcovers a degree of philanthropy unexampled in former 
ages, and which, if duly cultivated, cannot fail of producing 
the moft aufpicious effects on the general mterefts of fociety. 
We fhall proceed, as in our account of the two preceding 
yolumes*,to notice whatever is mo{t remarkable in thefe now 
under confideration. 

In the united parifhes of Kinguflie and Inch, in the fhire of 
Invernefs, there is, befides fome Druidical circles, the appear- 
ance of a Roman encampment. ‘This is fituated on a moor 
between the bridge of Spey and Pitmain, and is faid by many 
who have examined it, to fhow feveral of the lines of acam 
perfectly diftinét and entire. Appearances of this kind, the 
writer properly obferves, are often fo little to be depended on, 
that every opinion concerning them fhould be hazarded with 
uncommon difhdence. Collateral circumitances, however, 
in this cafe, may add a degree of probability to conjecture. In 
clearing fome ground adjacent, an urn was found full of burnt 
afhes, which was carefully preferved, and is ftill extant. A 
Roman tripod was alfo found fome years ago, concealed in a 
rock 3 and is depofited in the fame hands with the urn. Thefe 
are doubtlefs firong prefumptive proofs that the Romans had 
carried their arms far beyond Agricola’s wall; the Celt never 
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burned thcir dead; nor was the tripod ever ufed in their bas 
tions. 

In the united parifhes of Lochgoil-head and Kilmorich, in 
the county of Argyle, there is among the rocks, a great hume- 
ber of natural caves, vaults, and grottos, of different forms 
and dimenfions. One of that caves 1s fituated a little below 
a very high and tremendous rock : from which many {maller 
rocks feem to have been torn, either by lightning, or by fome 
convulfion of the earth; pro bably by the former, as lightning 
produced a fimilar effect, a fe W years ago, in another part of 
the country. ‘Che entry to this cave is in the form of an arch, 


about four feet high, a and three broad. The caveis of acircu- 


Jar figure, but not perfectly regular. It is more than feventy 
fect in circumierence, and avout ten in height. All round it 


there are {mall vaults refembling cellars ; and, from one part 
of it, a narrow patlage leads to a {mall apartment, not unlike 
a fleeping chamber. The cave is perfectly dry, but rather 
dark. It is remarkable for having been the fanétuary of one 
of the lairds of Ardkinglafs; who, according to the tradition 
of the country, having been defeated and opprefled by fome 

werful neighbour, was obliged to conceal himfelf, and a 
few of his followers, in this cave for a whole year; during 
which time his vaflals and tenants found means to fupply him 
with provifions, fo fecretly that his retreat was not difcovered 

the enemy. 

We are told wee the eagles of this diftri€t are of a prodigi- 
aus fize, and remarkable for their ftrength and ferocity. ‘They 
make great havoc among the lambs in the end of {pring, when, 
in addition to the cravings of their own hunger, they are im- 
pelled to rapine by the cries of their young. There are feveral 
inftances well vouched, of an eagle’s carrying a lamb, whole 
and entire, in the air, more than a mile, and bringing it to her 

neft. “Pwo years ago, one of thofe birds carried a kid away 

frora its dam, upwards of a mile ; and after lighting with it 
npon the ground, on being feared away by pailengers, it was 
found, not ‘only that the kid was oy but that it had received 
n0. material injury. The kid was five wecks old. 

In ¢} he parifh of Monedie, in Pert ‘tae every tenant had 
formerly fome fheep, but they were all banifhed as deftruétive 
to the young hedges, with which the new farms are enclofed. 
An Englith centle man, however, having taken the farm of 
Monedie, has got a fcore of pregnant ewes, of the Bakewell 
breed. ‘They are remarkable for the largene(s of their carcafe, 
the finenefs and quaniity of their fleeces, and their ufually 
fattening even on poor pafture. If they thrive, he intends to 
introduce the breed of them into this country. ‘The fame gen- 
woman has aloe braught a horfe from a celebrated farmer in 
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Northumberland, to improve the breed of horfes, which is 
much wanted in this part of the country. In the parith of 
Monedie, almoft every man of the lower rank knits his {tock- 
ings, which he learns while herding the cattle. 

In the united parifhes of Larbert and Dunipace, near the 
Carron works, in the county of Stirling, formerly ftood the 
famous ‘* Arthur’s Oven,’ called by Buchanan Zemplum Ter- 
mini. Several Danith forts, or obfervatories, are in thefe pa- 
rifhes ; and in that of Dunipace are two artificial mounts, each 
of which cover, at the bafe, about an acre of land. They 
are upwards of fixty feet high, raifed in a conical form 5 
and are faid to have been conitructed as a memorial of a peace 
which had been concluded there between the Romans and 
Scots. In Dunipace parith is likewife the famous Torwood 5 
in the middle of which are the remains of Wallace’s tree, a 
oak which, according to a meafurement taken when entire, 
was faid to be about twelve f€et diameter. 

In the parifh of Arbilot, in the county of Forfar, it is re- 

orted with much confidence, that a crown of one of the 
kings of the Picts was found in the Black-den, about the be- 
ginning of the preient century, by a quarryman, who fold part 
of it in the neighbourhood for 20]. Scots; and fent the re- 
mainder to London, with a view to procure its real value. 
But by fome unforefeen occurrence, he and his family were 
prevented from reaping the advantage which might have been 
expected from fo valuable a curiofity. It is likewile reported, 
that a road was made through this parifh, by HeCor Boethius, 
the Scottifh hiftorian, which ftill bears his name, though 
fomewhat corrupted. It is called Heckenbois-path. 

In the account of the parifh of Tongue, the author parti- 
cularly mentions the advantage of long leates. 


« Nothing, indeed, now is wanting to make them as indouftzi- 
ous as the Lowlanders, but the introduétion of commerce, ma- 
nufa€tures, and long leafes to the farmers. By the want of long 
leafes, they are difcouraged from improving their farms, and 
building comfortable houfes on them. The dread of being re- 
moved, when an avaricious neighbour offers an augmentation, and 
an unfeeling matter accepts the bribe of iniquity, tes down the 
hand of induftry, and prevents its operation from extending any 
further than to labour the ancient fields, and patch up the old coi 
tage. There are two refpectable farmers in this parifh, who haye 
obtained tolerable long leaies fome years ago; in confequence of 
which they have built very commodious haules, inclofed confider- 
able parts of their farms, and are employing every powible method 
to meliorate every pendicle belonging to them ; from which it is 
evident, that it contributes to the intereit of the proprietor to 
give lcng leafes, as well as to the happinefs of the tenant; for, 
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at the expiration of fuch leafes, a double rent can be afforded to 
be given.’ 


In the parifh of Durnefs, in the county of Sutherland, is a 
cave of extraordinary dimenfions. It is in fome places one 
hundred yards wide, and about feventy or eighty yards in 


height. A fhort way within the mouth of the cave, there is 


a perforation in the arch, through which a ftream of water 
defcends, and is received into a fubterraneous lake, extending 
to a length that has not yet been afcertained. Tradition fays, 
that the only perfon who ever had the courage to make an at- 
tempt towards exploring it, was one Donald, mafter of Reay ; 
and that the extinCtion of the lights by foul air, obliged him 
to return, before he could advance to the extremity of the 
lake, or the boundary of the cave. 

In the account of the parifh of Dunbog, in the county of 
Fife, the author makes the following remarks on the ftate of 
the clergy and {choolmatters ; 


‘ Unlefs a general augmentation of ftipends becomes an objeé 


‘to perfons of influence, the clergy of Scotland muft degenerate. 


If they become objects of compaffion, their weight muft be lef- 
fened, and no refpeétability of charaéter will counterbalance that 
evil. Should the teachers of religion become meanly thought of, 
on account of their poverty, religion will fuffer; and if good 
morals decline, indufiry, which requires regularity and fobriety 
ef conduct, muft decline alfo. The very fmall encouragement 
alfo given to {choolmatters, is one of the greateft evils ; for it is 


hot only an unfpeakable lofs to the poor men who teach, but to the 


rifing generation. There are not a few parifhes in this neigh- 
bourhood, where the falary is only 100 merks. Some have.1ool. 
Scots. But what man fit to teach can live upon this? What 
knowledge can he communicate? A common tradefman can live 
more at his eafe. Were the encouragement increafed, though but 
a little, it would do more good than can be expreffed. Imperfeéct 
teaching of youth is like bad plowing in fpring, which muft of 
neceflity produce a bad crop in harveft. The poorer fort of peo- 
ple are left without a remedy, and muft fend their children to the 
parith fchoolmafters, fuch as they are.’ : 


We infert the fubfequent extraét, taken from the account 
of the parifh of Dunfe, in the county of Berwick, as being 


- decifive of a fact which has been erroneoufly controverted. 


‘ The celebrated metaphyfician and theologift, John Duns 
Scotus, was boro in Dunfe in 1274. Camden, in his Britannia, 
and the authoss of the Biozgraphia Britannica contend that he was 
born at Dunftone in Northumberland, but bring no argument, but 
their bare aficrtion to fupport it. Nothing is more certain, than 
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that the family, of which this extraordinary man was a branch, 
were heritors of the parifh of Dunfe, and continued to be pro- 
prietors of that eftate which now belongs to Mr. Chriftie, till af- 
ter the beginning of the prefent century, called from them in all 
ancient writings Duns’s half of Grueldykes. Thefe lands are ad- 
joining to the town cf Dunfe. The father of John Duns Scotus 
had been a younger brother of the family of Grueldykes, and re- 
fided in the town of Dunfe. The fite of the houfe were he was 
born is ftili well known, and has been in ufe, generation after ge- 
neration, to be pointed out to the young people by their parents, 
as the birth place of fo great and fo learned a man.’ 


Among the eminent men who were natives of the parifh of 
Largo, in the county of Fife, is mentioned the name of the 
faithful and brave fir Andrew Wood, who flourifhed in the 
reigns of James lil. and IV. of Scotland. We are told, that 
from his houfe, down slmott as far as the. church, he foraned 
a canal, upon which he ufed to fail in his barge every Sunday 
in great itate. 

After fir Andrew Wood, the barony of Largo came into 
the poffeflion of the family of Durham, to which belonged the 
celebrated Mr. James Durham, who had been firft a captain 
of dragoons, and afterwards minifter of the high church of 
Glafgow. He there had an opportunity of preaching before 
Oliver Cromwell, when he took occafion to {peak with free- 
dom of the injuftice of Oliver’s invafion, Being feverely 
challenged by the ufurper on this account, he calmly replied, 
that he thought it incumbent upon him to fpeak his mind 
freely, upon that fubject, efpecially as he had an opportunity 
of doing it in his own hearing. 

Of another perfon, a native of this parifh, we have the 


pleafure to lay before our readers the following authentic ac- 
count. 


‘ Alexander Selkirk, who was rendered famous by Monf. de 


Foe, under the name of Robinfon Crufoe. His hiftory, divefted 


of fable, is as follows: He was born in Largo in 1676. Having 


gone to fea in his youth, and in the year 1703, being failing maf- 
ter of the fhip Cinque Ports, captain Stradling, bound for the 
South Seas, he was put on fhore, on the ifland of Juan Fernan- 
dez, as a punifhment for mutiny. In that folitude he remained 
4 years and 4 months, from which he was at laft relieved, and 
brought to England by captain Woods Rogers. He had with him 
in the ifland his clothes and bedding, with a firelock, fome pow- 
der, bullets and tobacco, a hatchet, knife, kettle, his mathema- 
.tical inftruments and Bible. He built two huts of Piemento trees, 
and covered them with long grafs, and, in a fhort time, lined 
them with dkins of goats, which he killed with his mufket, fo long 
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as his powder lafted, (which at firft was buta pound) ; when that 
was fpent, he caught them by fpeed of foot. Having learned to 
produce fire, by rubbing two pieces of wood together, he drefied 
his victuals in one of his huts, and flept in the other, which was 
at fome diftance from his kitchen. A multitude of rats often dif- 
turbed his repofe, by gnawing his feet, and other parts of his 
body, which induced him to feed a number of cats for his protec 
tion. Ina fhort time, thefe became fo tame, that they would lie 
about him in hundreds, and foon delivered him from rats, his 
enemies. Upon his return, he declared to his friends, that nothing 
eave him fo mach uneafinefs, as the thoughts, that when he died, 
his body would be devoured by thofe very cats he had with fomuch 
care tamed and fed. ‘To divert his mind from fuch melancholy 
thoughts, he would fometimes dance and fing among his kids and 
goats, at other times retire to his devotion. His clothes and 
fhoes were foon worn, by running through the woods. In the 
want of fhoes he found little inconvenience, as the foles of his 
feet became fo hard, that he could run every where without diffe 
culty. As for clothes, he made for himfelfa coat and cap of goat 
fkins, fewed with little thongs of the fame, cut into proper form 
with his knife. His only needle was a nail. When his knife was 
worn to the back, he made others as well zs he could, of fome 
iron hoops that had been left on fhore, by beating them thin, and 
erinding them on ftones. By his long feclufion from intercourfe 
with nen, he had fo far forgot the ufe of f{peech, that the people 
on board of captain Rogers’s fhip could fcarce underftand him, for 
be feemed to fpeak his words by halves. The cheit and mutket 
which Selkirk had with him on the ifland, are now ia the poffef- 
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fion of his grand-nephew, John Selkirk, weaver in Largo.’ 


In theraccount of the united parifhes of Strachur and Stra- 
lachlan,in Argyleihire, are fome remarks particularly worthy the 
attention ofproprietors oflandinthe north. The author obferves, 
thata military {pirit prevails muchamong the gentlemen ‘of this 
country 3 they wifh to keep the men upon their eftates; but 
the lands give fo much more rent by ftocking them with fheep, 
than-by the culture of corn, that they cannot refift the temp- 
tation of fuperioremolument. Numbers of the inhabitants, 
therefore, emigrate yearly to the fouth of Scotland, and to 
foreign countries. To prevent this evil, fifhing villages are 
building on the north-weft coaft; and liberal contributions 
have been made for encouraging people to fettle in them. 
Mr. Stewart, however, thinks that this plan does not promife 
fuccefs, and that it is upon too extenfive a fcale. We fhall 
tay before our readers his reafons for this opinion, and a hint 
for improvements, fuggetted, as he informs us, by the profper- 
ous {late of a village begun by Mr. Maclachlan, in the parith 


lait mentioned. 3 
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* The ftrong local attachment of the Highlanders has not been 
attended to, By the plan of thefe villages, they will be at too 
great a diftance from each other, It is expected that people will 
come to them for fixty miles round or upwards. This will not take 
place. If a Highlander is forced or induced to leave the {mall 
circle which occupied his firft affections, he cares not how far he 
goes from home. Gcing to another parifh, or to the diftri& of 
another clan, is to him entire banifhment; and when he has re- 
folved to fet out, whether from neceffity or choice, he would as 
foon crofs the Atlantic as he would crofs an arm of the fea. It 
is only an immediate and a very clear advantage that would in- 
duce him to ftop. The fifhing villages have not this to offer. It’ 
is only in the courfe of a feries of years, that the fettlers have a 
profpect of being comfortable. To keep the people from emi- 

grating, villages muft be frequent, their prejudices muft be at- 
tended to, and encouragement held out to them to fettle in the 
clofe neighbourhood of ‘their original homes 3 and here it will be. 
found that very moderate advantages will fatisfy them. 

‘ Hint for improvements.—When three or four farms are. 
thrown-into one poffeffion, and converted into a fheep-walk, and 
of courfe a number of families obliged to remove, let a farm in 
the neighbourhood be pitched upon, where fuel is convenient, 
where part of tne lands is arable, and where there is a track of 
ground capable of ‘cultivation ; let it be inclofed, and fubdivided; 
let houfes be built, and the people will flock to it. They cannot 
at firft pay much rent; but by degrees, as they improve the land, 
and get into the way of other employments, they will be enabled 
fully to indemnify the landlord for hisexpences. Where fuch a 
fituation can be had on the fea-coaft, the village will do well. 
The landlord ought to encourage fome manufacture of wool or 
cotton, to furnith employment for the wives and children of. the 
villagers. If this plan were followed, emigration would never 
be thought of, the population of the Highlands would be found 
not to decreafe ; ufeful hands would be gota call, for every kind 
of labour; fervants got at moderate rates, for the purpofes of 
acriculture or tending flocks ; and what remains of the fpirit and 
manners of the ancient Highlanders, for a length of time, be pre- 
ferved.—Mr. Maclachlan has begun a village on his property in 
this parifh. It prom*fes exceedingly well. Tt is from his plan, 
and its fuccefsfal appearance, that the above hints are fuggefted, 
—if the fams to be expended on the fifhing villages, were dif- 
tributed in premiums to the heritors in the Highlands, for build- 

_ ing villages, in proportion to the number of people fupported in 
each, every purpofe propofed by the fociety, who have begun the 
fifhing villages, would be effediually anfwered. The ftate would 

be ftren athened by fea and by land. Ought not the ftate to ene 


courage this fcheme ?’ 
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The muttiplicity of information contained in the prefent 
work, muft render it a valuable fund of facts and obfervations,- 
for eftablifhing, on a firm bafis, the principles of what fir 
John Sinclair nt a ‘that moft important of all {cien- 
ces, to wit, political or fiatiftical philofophy.’ In the account 
of a few of the parifhes,. we obferve that the authors are filent 
with refpect both to minifter and fchoolmafter. It is poffible 
that in fome parifhes there may be none of the latter clafs; 
but there muft be a ftipend, notwithftanding any temporary 
vacation of an incumbent. We mention this cireumftance: 
from a defire, that.a work, not only ufeful, but gratifying to 
curiofity, fhould appear without any defect. 





Franfaétions of a Society for the Improvement of Medical and 
Chirurgical Knowledge. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 
‘Sve. 75 Boards. Johnfon.. 35793: 


Wwe. take the earlieft opportunity: of noticing this collec- 
> tion,. which, as it is furnifhed by men of the greateft 
abilities, and the moft extenfive experience, may be fuppofed: 
moft likely to add to. our knowledge in a fcience equally in- 
tricate and important.. In reviewing lately a crude produc- 
tion of this kind, we thought ourfelves obliged to make fome 
apology for what appeared a neceffary feverity. We could: 
not fuffer an aflumed iuperiorit¥ to. dazzle us, or miflead lefs ex- 
perienced readers, without pointing out the difguife; and we 
can, on this occafion, with greater pleafure obferve, that 
where a fuperiority really exifts, it is accompanied by an un- 
affuming plainnefs of- manner and expreffion. We regret on- 
ly that the members are fo few: experienced phyficians may 
add to the value of this colleCtion by accounts of fingular epi- 
demics, or uncommon events. In the department of anatomy 
and furgery they want little afhiftance; but the names are too 
few to fupport a work of this kind without longer interrup- 
tions than: the public will wifh to experience, and in various 
medical departments information might be fatisfaCtorily given, 
which would not difgrace the anatomical obfervations of the 
prefent collection: we truft that fuch affociates may be found,. 
though they fhould be carefully felected, not to difgrace the 
prefent fociety. | 

' Art: B. Obfervations on the Small-Pox,. and the Caufes of 
Fever. By George Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. Senior Phyfi- 
cian to St.. Thomas’ Hofpital, and Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians in Lendon.—lIt is with regret that, after a 
general charaéter fo favourable, we mutt begin the particular 
account of the firft article with fome cenfure. It was printed in 
1778, and the Obfervations on the Small-Pox occurred in 1740. 
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Yet we fufpect it was then known, that additional infection 
would not increafe fever after the inoculated poifon had 
taken effect; it was even then clear, that infection in-a pere 
fon who had previoufly gone through the difeafe, would pro- 
duce a local puftule only; it was, at that time, known that 
the age of teething was unfavourable for inoculation. The 
error is in publifhing the article at this period, when fimilar 
obfervations are fo common. ‘The confequence that one 
puncture, if carefully made, is fufficient, has already occur- 
red, and we believe it to be a frequent practice: that two or 
more are injurious, there is no reafon to think. 

The QObfervations on Infe€tion in Fever are more import- 
ant, though thefe are by no means new. Fevers undoubted- 
ly produced vy any given cafe, go through their ftages, not- 
withiianding the caute be removed, and fymptoms of putre~ 
faction are rather the confequence of a debility of the vital 
power than of the putrid caute. Long fevers, on this account 
only, are putrid ones, for the vital powers are in thefe greatly 
weakened, and, after fome continuance, though no very de- 
cided putrid fymptoms occur, there are many changes which 
fhow the fluids to be in a ftate of diffolution, not very differ- 
ent from beginning putrefaction. 

Arts II. Obiervations on the Inflammation of the internal 
Coats of Veins. By John Hunter, Efq. F.R.S. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to his Majefty, and Surgeon-general to the Ar- 
my--——This article was read in 1784; fo long has this collec- 
tion been accumulating. Many of thefe obfervations have 
confequently been in different forms before the public eye; 
but they are fo important, related with fuch a perfpicuous 
plainnefs, as to be highly interefting. Where the inflamma- 
tions are moft violent, as in cafes of compound fractures, &c. 
and the inflammation of veins is traced after death, the pus is 
‘of the pureft kind; and the nearer it arrives to the heart, the 
blood is mixed in a greater proportion, and more of the coa- 
gulated parts of the blood are found init. The inflamed arm, 
after bleeding, is owing to inflammation of the vein. The 
wound does not heal by the firft intention, the lips appear to 
recede: in other inftances the wound unites, but not clofe to 
‘the vein, fo that an abfcefs forms between the external wound 
and the vein. Suppuration is fometimes prevented from go- 
ing far by the union taking place below, and the vein may be 
felt like a hard cord, after the tumefaétion has difappeared. 
“When the fuppuration does take place, only a {mall abfcefs 
is formed, often in the cavity of the vein near the orifice. When 
the inflammation is ftill more violent, ditferent paris of th 
vein will be united by the — infammatioaz, and a {trin 
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of abfcefles be formed in its courfe, in the direCtion towards 
the heart. Occafionally the cavity of the vein is obliterated by 
the adhefive inflammation taking place between its fides. A 
proper comprefs, bringing the lips of the wound accurately 
together, and fecuring them carefully, are the beft means of 
avoiding the accidents after bleeding. 

Art. II. A Procefs for preparing pure Emetic Tartar by 
Re-cryftallization.. By Mr. Jenner, Surgeon at Berkeley. In 


a Letter to John Hunter, Efq.—Mr. Jenner prepares his eme-, 


tic tartar with equal parts Pr the glafs of antimony and cream 
of tartar, though there are other preparations of antimony more 
uniform in their nature and effects than the glafs. The great 
principle, on which our author’s improved method depends, 
18 _ re-cryftallization of the more impure or irregular cry 
ftals. 

Art. 1V. An Account of the Diffe€tion of a Man that died 
of a Suppreffion’ of Urine, produced by a Colle€tion of Hyda- 
tids, between the Neck of the Bladder and Rectum; with 
‘Obfervations on the Manner in which Hydatids grow and mul- 
tiply in the human Body. By John Hunter, M.D.F.R.5. 
and Phyfician to, the Army.—This cafe is fingular, and the 
obfervations which it has occafioned are highly curious and 
interefting. ‘I'he man died from a fuppreflion of urine, and 
it was found to proceed from a tumour between the neck of 
the bladder and the re€tum:. this_tumour was full of hyda- 


tids. Between the ftomach and the foleen was alfo a tumour 
full of hydatids. 


‘ There was confiderable variety in the contents of thofe tu- 
mours; in one there were hydatids of various fizes, like thofe 
mentioned above; in another there was a fubftance like ifinglafs, 

a little foftened in water; in a third there was clear water in a 
ccnadatabte quantity, with very minute particles, like {mall grains, 
adhering ‘lightly tc the fides; and in a fourth there were hyda- 
tids, Sie full, ochers burt, and with their coats compreffed to- 
gether, and forming the ifinglafs-like fubftance. The tumours 
or facs had all thick coats, endowed with a ftrong contractile 
power, that forcibly protruded their contents through any opening 
madeinto them. They had two coats; an outer, which was ftrongeit 
and thickeft; and an inner, which was tender, foft, and pulpy. 

* As to the ftructure of the hydatids, it was the fame in large 
and fmall; a tran{parent bag, uniformly round and {mooth, fill- 
ed with clear water. The bag appeared to confilt of two coats, 
or layers; for on handling them, the outer coat would get rump- 
Jed, and occafion a degree of opacity, but, by wiping the hyda- 

tid, it became again clear andtranfparent. They appeared to be 
completely fpherical, except that the large ones were a little flat- 
tened 
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tened by their own weight, when laid on a plate. They adhered 
no where to the fides of the fac, nor toone another. Wher they 
were opened, their coats poffeffed a ftrong contractile force, fo as: 
to roll themfelves up in part. On examining a number of hyda- 
tids, fome of them appeared of an amber colour, and with thicker 
coats than the reft; and when opened, their inner furface was 
found covered with fmall hydatids, which were not fo large as 


_ the heads of pins, and looked like minute pearls or ftuds fet in the 


inner coat. 

‘ Some of the water containing the fmall grains mentioned 
above, was examined with a microfcope, and found to have float 
ing in it numerous minute hydatids; of which the largeft were 
the little grains vifible to the naked eye, and 43, part of an inch 
in diameter; the fmalleft were lefs than a red globule of blood; 
and they were of all intermediate fizes. ‘The coats of the largeit 
were a little rough, with numerous filaments, or vi//i; and, on 
ufing a deeper magnifier, they had fomewhat of a mulberry ap- 
pearance. 

‘ When the young ones growing in the coats of the larger were 
examined with the microfcope, they were found not to be fet in 
the coats, like pearls, but to be covered by a thin tranfparent 
membrane, fo as to lie between two layers. It is not improbable 
that the tmall globules attach themfelves by the wa//; to the fide of 
the hydatid, and to each other, and thereby give the appearance 
of being covered by'a thin membrane. However that may be, 
the globules being found of various fizes floating in the liquor, 
feems to prove that they are originally formed there, and not in 
the coats of the hydatid, upon which they are aftewards depofited. 
The number of thofe that had young ones in them, was few. in 
proportion to the others. 

‘ The hydatids in their growth and decay appear to pafs through 
various ftages; they are firft found floating in the fluid thar fills 
the hydatid, and afterwards attached to its coats. The hydatid 
thus pregnant with young, if the expreflion may be allowed, ad- 
heres to the neighbouring parts, increafes in fize, and becomes 
itfelf a fac, containing numerous fmall bhydatids. Theie after 2 
certain time decay, and the frins or empty bags are fqueezed to- 
gether into a fubftance like ifinglafs. It is probable they till 
undergo a further change; two {mall bodies, of the fize of the 
common bean, of a cheefe-like confiftence, and covered with a 
fkin, were taken notice of adhering to the bladder near its neck ; 
it may be a queition whether thofe were not the remains of hyda- 
tids? but that muit be determined by future obfervations. It is 
to be obferved, that the young hydatids are found in two very 
different ftages; in the one they are attached to the coats of an 
hydatid, that floats loofe in the parent bag or fac; in the other, 
extremely fmall globules adhere-ilightly to the inner furface of a 
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bag or fac, which is firmly attached to the neighbouring parts, 
and covered with a firong outer coat. It is cbvious that the pros 
grefs of growth is very unequal in thofe two, anc indeed invert- 
ed; for in the firft the young ones are as large as the heads of 
pins, while the parent bag is not larger than a walnat, and floats 
unattached; but on the contrary, in ihe fecond there is a 
large fac with a ftrong outer coat, and a more tender inner one, 
adhering ftrongly to the furrounding parts, while the young ones, 
that are very flightly attached to its fides, are not ot a larger dia- 
meter than a 44, part of an inch. Whether thefe are merely ace 
cijental differences in the growth, or depend upo» fome more 


effential diftinétion, muft remain to be determined by future ob- 
fervations,’ 


This quotation contains fo faithful a defcription, that we 
cquid not eafily abridge it, The fubfequent obfervations are 
equally interefting. Hartman firft obferved the hydatids in 
animals to be alive: Tyfon followed him, and Pallas has de- 
{cribed the animal under the name of tenia hydatigena. Fon- 
tana followed and fupported the obfervations of Pallas. That 
the human hydatids are alfo animals, we may fuppofe, from 


analogy, but no head has hitherto been difcovered in the laft, 


They multiply like hydatids of quadrupeds; they are found, 
like them, chiefly in the abdomen; their coats are at leaft 
highly elaftic, if not irritable ; and they decay in the fame 
manner, The time of their growth and the quicknefs of 
their increafe is unknown, One curious diffeétion is add- 
ed, where the hydatids, arifing from the {pleen, penetrated 
through the diaphragm, and ¢qme jn contact with the lungs, 
If the patient had not died, they might have reached the ex- 
tremities of the afpera arteria, and been difcharged, as has fome- 
times happened, by coughing. Hydatids have feldom proved 
fatal; but where they could not be evacuated, and the fymp- 
toms they occafion, are too obfcure to be trufted in deciding 
on the propriety of an operation, Mercury, on the fuppofi- 
tion of their animal nature, appears to be the moft promifing 
remedy, Our author adds a particular defcription of hydatids 
Jodged in the brain of a fheep. The name of the animal af- 
fixed by Mr. Hunter is hydria, and the trivial names, humana, 
ovilla, &c. are defigned to diftinguifh the fpecies. 

Art. V. Cafe of a Gentleman labouring under the epide- 
mic remittent Fever of Bufforah, in the Year 1780; drawn 
up by himfelf; with an Account of various Circumftances re- 
lating to that Difeafe. Communicated by John Hunter, Efgq. 
F.R.S.—T he defcription of the epidemic is highly curious, 
[vis written, as the title mentions, by the victim of the com- 
piaint, in the {trong energetic ftyle of a man of fenfe and re- 
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fle€tion, and with the acute fenfibility which the recolle€tion 
of fufferings muft infpire. The principal caufe of the epide+ 
mic at Bufforah is the overflowing of the Euphrates, and the 
water f{lagnating exhales, by the heat of the fun, thofe miaf- 
mata which produce the fever. It is the remitting bilious fe- 
wer.of warm climates, the malignant triteophya of Sauvages. 
The heat was extreme, the thermometer, in the cooleft part 
of the houfe, with every invention to decreafe the heat, rife 
ing to 115°3 afterwards it was {till higher. Some few traits 
of our author’s fufferings we {hall tranfcribe : 


‘ T now began to experience fome of the dreadful fymptoms 
which are, I believe, peculiar to fevers in Turkey aud Arabia, a 
fenfation of dread and horror totally unconneéted with the fear of 
death, for while the patient is moft afflicted with this fymptom, 
itis for the moft part accompanied with a ftrong defire to put an 
end to his exiftence. The agony from the heat ofthe body is be- 
yond conception ; I have heard fome of my fellow-faffcrers roar 
hhideoufly under the violence of the pain.’ 





di i 


* A mere relation of fa&s can give but a faint idea of the 
wretched fituation to which the factory was now reduced: by this 
time eleven twelfths of the inhabitants of Bufforah were taken ill, 
numbers were daily dying, and the reports from Bagdad and Di- 
‘arbekir of the increafing ravages of the plague, left the furvivors 
not a ray of hepe that they could efcape from the calamity. On 
‘every countenance pain, ficknefs, and horror were ftrongly paint- 
ed; nor were we.even left the comforts of fympathy, as every 
mind was too much engroffed with its own fufferings to think of 
adminiflering confolation to others. Four of us lay under the 
portico of one of the fquares of the factory, calling out for watér 
in a phrenfy of thirft. Weufed to {natch it from each other, and 
to fupplicate for a mouthful with as much fervor as a dying cri- 
aminal for an hour of further life.’ 





“ s6th. At eleven o’clock the violence of the fever came on; 

I grew delirious, {wooned, and the fympcoms of approaching 
death, I was afterwards told, grew evident to thofe around me. 
My eyes were fixed, my tongue hung from my mouth, and my 
face grew quite black. I recovered from this fit about twelve 
o’clock, and felt excruciating pain, and a burning fuffocating 
heat. My ftomach and bowels feemed allon fire, my lungs play- 
ed with the utmoft difficulty, and I felt a pain and fenfation about 
my heart which I cannot defcribe. I was unable to move; my 
fervant lifted me; and I fell intoa f{woon for afew minutes, and, 
when I came to myfelf, a great quantity of black putrid bile flow- 
4d from me. Relief was inftantaneous, and J flept or {wooned 
¥Y 4 till 
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‘till about five o’clock, when I found myfelf free from fever, and 
able to fpeak, my recollection clear, and my mind perfeély com- 
pofed, but my body fo weak that I had no power of moving, 
except one of my hands. They gave me fome fuftenance ; I had 
a little fleep; but about midnight I fell into a fituation, which I 
had all the reafon to think indicated the immediate approach of 
death. My tongue cleft to my mouth, my extremities were as 
cold as ice, and the coldnefs alfo appeared to extend up my thigh; 


my arm was deftitute of pulfe, nor was the f{malleft pulfation of 
the heart perceptible,’ 


The difeafe was at laft cured by large dofes of bark; and it 
was unfortunate that, as the patient had bark at hand, he had 
not tried it earlier. 

Art. VI. On the Want of a Pericardium in the Human 
Body. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. F.R.S. and Phyfician to 
St. George’s Hofpital.—The pericardium is fo feldom want- 
ing that it has been confidered a membrane of the greateft 
importance, and various ufes have been attributed to it. The 
mediaftinum in this cafe confifted, as ufual, of two laminz 
of pleura, but was inclined to the right fide of the cheft, ly- 
ing on the right of the heart. Both lamine were connected, 
in their whole extent, by the common intervention of cellu- 
Jar membrane, and crofled over the vena cava fuperior, about 
an inch above its entrance into the auricle. The heart lay 
Joofe, was large in fize, and elongated in fhape ; involved in 
the reflection of the pleura of the left fide, which became its 
immediate covering. The heart and diaphragm were fepa- 
rated, and the latter covered by a reflection of the pleura. The 
left phrenic nerve, as it could not. pafs over the body of the 
heart or lungs, for each were in conftant motion, found a 
courfe between the lamine of the mediaftinum. In fhort, 
from every appearance of this fingular cafe, it ftill remains 
equally difhcult to explain the ufe of a pericardium. The man 
was forty years of age, the caufe of his death uncertain; but 
nothing fingular could be afcertained refpecting his conftitu- 
tion. 


Art. VII. On Introfufception. By John Hunter, Efq. 


BRS. Surgeon Eatraordinary to the King, and Surgeon Ge- 


neral to the Army.— The nature of an introfufception is well 
known. One portion of the gut may fall down into another, 
and it is then called progreflive ; or the contrary, when it be- 
comes a cafe of retrograde introfufception. The caufe is a con- 
traction of one part of the gut, which may then fall into'the 
{uperior or inferior portion, according as the periftaltic mo- 
tjon is proper or inverted. 


¢ By this mode of accounting for an accidental introfufception, 
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it may take place either upwards or downwards; but if 3 conti- 
nuance or an increafe of it arifes from the aétion of the inteftine, 
it mult be when it is downwards, as we a€tually findit to be the 
cafe; yet this does not explain thofe in which a confiderable por- 
tion of inteftine appears to have been carried into the gut below : 
to underftand thefe, we muft confder the different parts which 
form the introfu(ception. It is made up of three folds of inte 
tine; the inner, which paffes down, and being reflected upwards, 
forms the fecond or inverted portion, which being reflected down 
again, makes the third or containing part, that is the outermoft, 
which is always in the natural pofition. 

‘ The outward fold is the only one which is ative, the sadiaisial 
portion being perfeétly paflive, and fqueezed down by the outer, 
which inverts more of itfelf, fo that the angle of invertion in this 
cafe is always at the angle of reflection of the outer into the mid- 
die portion or inverted one, whilft the innermoft is drawn in. 
From this we can readily fee how an introfufception, once begua, 
may have any length of gut drawn in. 

‘ The external portion acting upon the other folds in the fame 
way as upon any extraneous matter, will, by its periftaltic mo- 
tion, urge them further; and, if any extraneous fubftance is dem 
tained in the cavity of the inner portion, that part will become a 
fixed point for the outer or containing inteftine to a&t upon. Thus 
it will be fqueezed on, till at laft the mefentery preventing more 
of the innermoft part from being drawn in, will a&t as a kind of 
ftay, yet without intirely hindering the inverted outer fold from 
going ftill further. For it being the middle fold that is acted up- 
on by the outer, and this action continuing after the inner por- 
tion becomes fixed, the gut is throwa into folds upon itfelf; fo 
that a foot in length of inteftine fhall form an intiofufception of 
not more than three inches long.’ 


Notwithftanding the attachment of the mefentery may be 
fuppoted to act as an obftacle to any confiderable introtuic ep- 
tion, and to be a itill greater obftacle in the large than in the 
{mall inteftines, yet the greatelt degree of the difeafe known, 
was in the colon, and defcribed in the 76th volume of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions. A fimilar cafe, attended by Dr. 
Ath and infpected by Dr. Home, is fubjoined. The ilium 
and its mefentery, together with the afcending colon, were 
inverted into the defcending part of the figmoid flexure of the 

colon; the mefenterv of the ium being drawn up obliquely 
acrofs the root of the mefentery, fo as confiderably to confi ine 
the j jejunum. 


« From the account I have given of the manner in which it is 
produced, [ fhould propofe the following treatment in cafes of 
progreflive introfulception, 
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« Every thing that can increafe the action of the inteftine down- 
wards is to be particularly avoided, as tending to increafe the pe- 
riftaltic motion of the outer containing gut, and thus to continue 
the difeafe. Medicine can never come in contact with the outer 
fold, and, having paffed the inner, can only a& on the outer be- 
low, therefore cannot immediately affect that portion of the outer 
which contains the introfufception; but we muft fuppofe that what- 
ever affects, or comes in contact with the larger portion of the 
canaJ, fo as to throw it into action, will alfo affect by fympathy 
any part that may efcape fuch application. I fhould therefore ad- 
vife giving vomits, with a view to invert the periftaltic motion of 
the containing gut, which will have a tendency to bring the in- 
teftines into their natural fituation. 

‘ If this pra&ice fhould not fucceed, it might be proper to con- 
fider it as a retrograde introfufception, and, by adminiftering 
purges, endeavour to increafe the periftaltic motion downwards.’ 


As it is almoft impoffible to difcover any introfufception, or 
indeed to afcertain its nature, thefe rules can be of little utility. 
We have tranfcribed them, as where the caufe of colic and 
obftruction can be difcovered, they will be ferviceable. It re- 
mains only for us to obferve, that thefe accounts will difco- 
ver, probably, the fource of the advantages derived from fmart 
emetics in cafes of iliac pafion. They will fometimes relieve 
almoft inftantaneoufly ; but we believe it to be a fact, as from 
Mr. ‘Hunter’s explanation may be fuppofed, that, if not fer- 
viceable, they are highly injurious. A fupplement is added, 
of a cafe of retrograde introfufception from the violent vomit- 
ings confequent to {wallowing arfenic. 

Art. VIII. Of uncommon Appearances of Difeafe in Blood~ 
Veffels. By Matthew Baillie, M.D. F.R.S. and Phyfician 
to St. George’s Hofpital.—The firft kind of difeafe here re- 
corded is a coagulation of blood in the veffels. In a man, 
where a tendency to aneurifm was difcoverable in every ar- 
tery, the trunk of the right carotid was wholly obliterated by 
a coagulum, and the veflel felt, externally, like a healthy ab- 
forbent gland. The coagulated blood was firmly fixed to the 
inner Coats; and the tendency to aneurifm had remedied itfelf. 
Aneurifms will fometimes cure themfelves, probably, from 
the blood coagulating above the enlarged part. “They may be 


checked, as feemingly in the inftance here recorded, by the . 


blood coagulating fatter than the veffel enlarged. ‘The lefs 
carotid would perhaps have been obliterated, in the fame way, 
as a large coagulum was already formed in it. Anatomitts 
have before obferved, that both carotids might poflibly be tied 
without a fatal event. 

The obliteration of veflels is another difeafe mentioned. 
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We know that, when the feetus is born, the duétus arteriofus 
is obliterated: without difeafe; and an inftance is recorded, 
where the vena cava inferior was changed into a kind of liga- 
mentous fubftance. In this cafe it is not eafy to fay whether 
this might not be the effect of a peculiarity of ftru€tuie. 
‘There was an additional vena azygos, which might have gra- 
dually drawn off the blood. It now paffed into the lumbar 
veins, and thefe veilels, which, when in pairs mutt lofe their 
name. 

The offification of veffels is another caufe of difeafe. This 
is a change either into bone, or into an earthy fubftance, with 
little animal gluten. In a few inftances only is offification ob- 
ferved in veins. 

Art. IX. An Account of Mr. Hunter’s Method of perform- 


ing the Operation for the Cure of the Popliteal Aneurifm. By 


Everard Home, Efq. F. R. 5S. Affiftant-Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hofpital.—Mr. Hunter, finding that the want of fuccefs in 
operations for the popliteal aneurifm arofe from the failure of 
the ligatures, and the fubfequent hemorrhage, concluded, 
that in general aneurifms arife from a difeafe in the coats of 
the artery, and that, in this cafe, it extended beyond the tu- 
mour: he.found from fome experiments, though probably not 
decifive ones, that this difeafed {tate was not relaxation. He 
therefore propofed that the artery fhould be taken up on the 
anterior part of the thigh. Various inftances of this operation 
are adduced, and the fuccefs, on the whole, is confiderable 
enough to fupport the propriety of the new method. In fome 

sefpects it may be probably yet improved. + 


(To be continued.) 





A poetical and philofophical Effay on the French Revolution. 
Addreffed to the Right Hon. Edmund. Burke. 4to. 25, 
Ridgway. 1793. 


T HIS might have been ftyled with more propriety, An 

Heroic Epiftle to Mr. Burke, Like the original author 
of this kind of fatire, our effayift unites a poetical talent of 
a fuperior kind, to calm farcaftic feverity. He purfues the 
flitting meteor, Edmund, through all his changes of form, and, 
without laughing himfelf, excites a {mile in his readers. ‘The 
notes are chiefly quotations from different authors, in illuf- 
tration of his fentiments, We may be allowed to colle a 
few flowers from this parterre. 


« But lo! he burns with more than prieitly zeal, 
To prove the Church preferves the Commonweal ; . 
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Search the hiftoric pazge—the Church, we find, 
s< The firft, the laft, the midft in every mind.” 
By blood, by crimes, and theologic hate, 

She proudly rofe, the Moloc of the State. 

By Superftition’s aid purfu’d her. plan, 

The bane of reafon, and the foe of man. 

Above the clouds, fhe reits her ftarry throne, 

Yet humbly makes this vale of tears her own. 
Around the State her harlot arms fhe flings, 
Exhautts its ftrength, relaxes all its fprings : 

The palm’s rich juice, thus favage Indians drain, 
And leave it withering on the defert plain. 

She wafts contagion by her venom’d breath, 

And widely fpreads the principle of death. 

The poifon’d veft o’er all mankind fhe throws, 

A fatal gift pregnant with heman woes. 

—But ere, fhe rears her mitr’d front with grace, 
While Court and Parliament admire her face. 
Exaéts her tythes, her right divine of fpoil, 

To tax hard induftry, and check the foil: 

And waits till vain philofophy expires, 

With the law’s torch to light up Smithfield’s fires. 


Some of the reforms of the Gallic patriots we have com- 
mended, and can confequently join in the greateft part of the 
following encomium ; 
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¢ From fuch a theme, the mufe indignant flies, 
And fees majeftic. fcenes in France arife, 
Sees liberty in fplendid triumph fhine, 
And Gallia’s fons kneel at her facred fhrine, 
Where the Baftile once fpread its dreary gloom, 
And daring fpirits found a living tomb. 
No flaves in arms now fhield a defpot’s throne, 
Man’s facred claims her generous foldiers own. 
* No charter’d grants the venturous prow reitrain, 
Nor on the artift caft a galling chain. 
No parifh bounds confine him to a fpot, 
To.ftarve by law, unpitied and forgot. 
No Statefman, there a venal fuffrage buys, 
And fhackles freedom by a vile excife. 
No inguifition, marriage rites profanes, 
No 7ef 4&, there with pious rancour reigns, 
No bloated Priefts count godlinefs by gain, 
While ftarving Curates fupplicate in vain. 
As all religions with one voice agree 
To preach good morals, every Sect is free, 
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No fubtle Judges law’s ftrong bulwark mine, 
And doom a prifon, by the: Infolvent’s fine. 
There, mild philofophy bids conteft ceafe, 
And vile. Attornies curfe the word of peace. 
No nuptial bends bids nuptial Baitiles rife, 
Love hovers round, releas’d from galling ties.’ 


We with the author’s concluding adjuration to fave the life 
of Louis had not come too late: But the deed is done—equal- 
ly unjuit and infamous in its foundation, and its. form; in 
its defiyn, and in its conduct. Few men were more vir- 
tuous or more benevolent than Louis XVI; and none was 
ever treated with more unjuft feverity, or more unrelenting 
malice. | 





The Adventures of Telemachus. In Blank Verfe, from the 
French of M. Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray. By F.Y. 
4. M. and formerly Fellow of St. ‘fohn’s College, Cambridge. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Sael. 1792. 


WE have had a fpecimen before of a fimilar undertaking, 

and did not approve of it. We'cannot conceive, indeed, 
however well exécuted fuch a performance miglit be, that it 
could ever tend greatly to the author’s emolument or the rea- 
der’s fatisfaction. It is rieedlefs to defcant on the beauties of 
Telemachus. They are almoft univerfally known, and almoft 
univerfally admired ; but we believe few of its admirers will 
prefer the- ftiffnefs of blank verfe to the eafy flowing profe, 
which founds fo agreeably both in the original and every tranf- 
lation that we have feen. Such at leaft is our opinion; but 
as it may not be general, and the prefent author is not def- 
titute of poetical talents, we fhall fubmit to the reader’s judg- 
ment a paflage'well adapted to the embellifhment of numbers, 
the defcription of Calypfo’s grotto. 


‘No gold, 

Silver, or polith’d marble, it is true, 

No pillars, ftatues, pictures here were feen ; 

This Grotto into curious vaults was form’d, 

Hewn in a rock ; the bending roof thick-fet 

With fhell and pebble of various hue; the-fides 

Were mantled o’er with a young f{preading vine, - 

The tapéfiry of nature. ‘This recefs, 

Ever with foft, refrefhing breezes fann’d, 

Defied the fuliry heat. A verdant lawn, 

Gaily enamel’d with a thoufand flowers, 

Was fpread around, ‘The purling rills that flray’d 
3 Through 
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Through meads with amaranths and violets deck’ds 
Form’d bafons here and theré along the plain; 
As clear as cryftal. On one fide was feen 
A wood of tufted trees, with golden fruit, 
‘That bear frefh bloffoms all the feafons round; 
And fcatter’d fragrance through the balmy air. 
This wood, impervious to the folar ray, 
Skirted the flow’ry lawn, and crown’d the fcene, 
With vocal melody the wood refounds, 
Of warbling birds, of ev’ry name and note ; 
Or with a rufhing cataract’s echoing noife, 
That, tumbling headlong from the rocky height 
Of a fteep precipice, comes foaming down, 
Then fleets with trembling hafte acrofs the plain. 
‘On a hill’s floping fide the grotto ftood, 
The diftant fea in view; that nowappear’d 
A fmooth and glafly plain ; now, asin fcorn, 
Dafhing againft the rocks his idle wave, - 
And now, in {welling billows mountain-high 
Burfting. with hideous roar. On th’ other fide - 
A winding river ftray’d, whofe parting ftreams - 
Form’d various iflands, pleafing to the view, 
. Border’d with flow’ry limes, and poplar trees 
Of tow’ring height. Of thefe meandring ftreams, 
‘That feem’d to wanton o’er the verdant plain, 
' Some roll’d with rapid courfe; fome gently crept 5 
Others by mazy windings feem’d to turn © 
Back to their fource, as loath to quit the fcene. 
Far off, in varied and romantic fhape, 
And terminating this delightful feene, 
Mountains and diftant hills in profpect rofe, 
That hid their lofty fammits in the clouds. 
The mountains near at hand were clad with vines $ 
‘The verdant branches bending in feftoons, 
Were hung with fhining loads of purple grapes ; 
The fweiling cluiters {trove in vain to hide 


Their glowing bluthes ’midft the fhadowing leaves.’ 


Some different paflages of a defcriptive nature, and others 
where the paffions are delineated, might be produced, of equal 
merit: but in contraft, we could quote maiy following pages 
totally devoid of fpirit and poetical fire. The tamenefs or dry- 
nefs of the original in fome places is an infufficient excufey 
becaufe, though we allow it occafionally to be fo, ic itrength- 
ens our argument againft the propriety of the undertaking. 


Qur author, indeed, copies too clofely; he might have — 
te 
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ted or condenfed many paffages with advantage. ‘Too mucly 


of this work is merely meafured profe, and the didactic parts 
are extremely tedious. 





Letters to Dr. William Ofborney Teacher and Praéfitioner of 
Midwifery, in London, on certain Do€irines contained in bis 
Effays on the Praétice of Midwifery, Sc. from Alexander 
Hamilton, M.D. F.LR.S. Profeffor of Midwifery in the 
Univerfity, and Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 35. fewed. Murray. 1793. 

FAAVING noticed at fome length, thofe difputed opinions. 
~ of Dr. Ofborne, to which there was no reply to engage 


ur attention, we may take up more particularly the contro- 


verfy with Dr. Hamilton, in the volume before us. We have 
already ftated the principal points in difpute, and need not re- 
éapitulate what is fimple in its nature, for the whole almof 
entirely refts on facts. 

Dr. Hamilton fir complains, that Dr. Ofborne has mifre+ 
prefented his opinion, in the ‘ Effay on Laborious Parturi~ 
tion;’ and, though the error was pointed.out in the £ Outlines,” 
the accufation is ftill continued in the fecond edition of the 
Effay. This accufation feems to be removed. by the unmuti- 
lated quotation; for it is added — * the. abfolute impof- 
fibility of extraCting the child — the aperture of the pel- 
vis, is, perbaps, (perhaps is an unfortunate word, though it 
does not entirely change the meaning). the only circumftance 
that juftifies the Cefarean operation, on the. living fubject.’ 
The fa& to be decided is, whether the aperture of the pelvis. 
be in any cafe lefs than the bafis of the common-fized cranium: 
Tf it is, the Ccefarean operation affords the only chance; and 
we have little doubt in faying that, from a comparifon of the 
different facts, and from the apparent caufes of even the un~ 
fuccefsful termination of feveral of the cafes, in which it has 
been performed, it affords fome chance *. To determine the 
fact, we fhall firft obferve, that fcarcely in any inftance, proba- 
bly in none, is the bafis of the cranium lefs than one inch 
anda half. We think alfo, and we now {peak not only from 
our own experience, but that of the moft enlightened pra@i- 
tioners, that it is not eafy in the living fubje@ to afcertain 
the diameter of the pelvis within probably a quarter of an inch. 
‘There muft confequently be cafes, where it is neceffary to ba- 
lance the convenience and probability of fuccefs of either 
operation ; for as pelves diftorted, within the limits mentioned, 
are known to exift, the alternative of an ‘ anceps meluis quam 
nullum experiri remedium’ will occur. 








* Dr. Hamilton informs us, on the autherity of M. Hoffman of Pruffia, 
that the Caxfarean operation has been often performed fuccefsfully in Germany, 
Wethu thete ten years, and has only failed when delayed too long. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Hamilton had afferted that, after the operation of em- 
bryulcia, only five or fix had been preferved. Dr. Ofborne 
reverfes the proportion ; and as this fact, independent of what 
we have already ftated, feems to influence greatly the refult of 


the conclufion, we thall extract fome remarks from the author . 


before us. 


« If I could think it juftifiable to deduce general conclufions 
from one or two particular faéts, I might, with much plaufibility, 
urge in favour of the probable juftnefs of Dr. Mackenzie’s re- 
mark, that before your cafe of Elizabeth Sherwood, the chief 
authentic inflances on record, where the operation of embryulcia 
was performed on women whofe pelvifes meafured from ‘* one to 
two inches,’’ are examples of fatal events fucceeding the opera- 
tion.. But I fhall content myfelf with appealing to yourfelf, Dr. 
Garthhhore, Dr. Orme, Dr. Denman, and Dr. Lowder, firft, 
whether it does not confift with your knowledge, that feveral wo- 
men have died after the operation. of embryulcia within thefe 
twenty years in London; and whether, in by far the greateft 
number of thefe cafes, the pelvis was not very much deformed ? 
and fecondly, whether it does not alfo confit with vour knowledge, 
that feveral women have lived after that operation ; and whether, 
in thefe favoarabie inftances, the great, ortather by far the greateft 
number, had no pee in the pelvis ander two inches and an 
half? . 
' ¢ As it may perhaps be fair to conclude, that if one or two 
fuccefsful cafes only can be put in competition with even four or 
five unfortunate ones within thefe twenty years, when the manner 
of ufing inftruments is fo much better underftood than it was for- 
merly ; fo, confidering the ftate of practice for eighty or ninety 
years preceding thefe twenty, it is furely no falfe calculation, to 
reckon the proportion of patients faved by the ufe of the crotchet 
during that period; where the pelvis was very narrow, as four or 
five out of fifty.’ 


In reality, the reafoning of Dr. Hamilton, with the different 
faéts that have occurred within our own knowledge, lead us to 
think, that embryulcfa, delayed as it commonly is, cannot be 
confidered fo comparatively fafe an oprration as is reprefented. 

Our author adds fome cafes, where the labour terminated 
happily, in which, according to Dr: Ofborne’s dire€tions, em- 
bryulcia fhould have been performed, and adduces {trong argu- 
coil tofhow, that cafes mut occur in which embryulcia w ould 
be unfuccefstul. In examining the cafe of Elizabeth Sher- 
wood, he exprefles his furprife. at the apparent inconfiftency 
of fom: parts of the narrative, and we almo/? /ufped?, but per- 


haps without reafon, that he thinks the cafe not fairly related, 


In ‘hort, from the whole, we think it clear that embry ulcia 
Bry 
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is not fo fafe, nor the Czefarean fection fo certain in its na- 
ture fatal, as Dr. Ofborne feems to fuggeft ; yet the former is 
{ometimes neceffary, and the latter, though highly dangerous, 
is in a very few inftances the only alternative. Dr. Hamilton’s 
directions we fhall tranfcribe, and with thefe conclude this 
part of the fubject. | 


* In order that my opinion on this very important fubject may 
not be mifunderftcod, I fhall take the liberty to explain myfelf 
more explicitly. 7 

‘ Wherever, before the labour-pains have become violent,. the 
fhort diameter of the pelvis at the brim fhall admit eafily three or- 
dinary fized fingers, then the delivery fhould be entrufted entirely 
to nature, unlefs fome urgent fymptom fhall occur, or unlefs it 
be found that the head does no: enter the pelvis after long continued 
{trong pains. But when, under the fame circumftances, two or- 
dinary fized fingers only can be admitted, then the child’s head 
fhould be opened, as foon as the os uteri is nearly or completely 
dilated. And, when one ordinary fized finger only can be paffed 
through the fhort diameter, even although it does not entirely fill 
the fpace, then the Cafarean operation, in my opinion, affords 
the only means for terminating the delivery.’ 


The fenfibility of the child in utero, we intended to have 
confidered at fome length; but, reflecting on the queftion in 
all its parts, the arguments from which it is denied, feem not 
to have even the refemblance of folidity. In every phifiologi- 
cal view, it muft poflefs fenfibility ; nor are we able to fee what 
advantage is to be derived from denying it, except that the 
operation of embryulcia muft be lefs horrid. This fupport, 
however, muft neceffarily be taken away ; and it will add (it 
ought to add) its weight in the decifions of the operator. Were 
the nerves of a child derived from the mother, was the circu- 
lation carr.ed on in continuous veffels, fomething might be al- 
ledged in favour of Dr. Ofborne’s opinion. But the’nervous 
and circulatory fyftems are diftinét and independent. ‘The 
nerves are unfettered in thejr courfe, they impart irratibility to 
the mufcles, which carry on the greater number of their func-~ 
tions — Why then do they not convey impreflions to the 
brain ? 





Sermons, chiefly intended to promote. Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
By Vice/imus Knox, D. D. 8vo. 6. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 


T was the obfervation of Dr. Johnfon, ‘ that no author was 
ever written down except by himfelf.? We feel no incli- 
nation to write down the ingenious author of this volume, and 
are only forry that we cannot announce to our readers that his 
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own motion is in the prefent inftance progreffive. We would 
not be underftood that the fermons in queftion are not inge- 
nious and fenfible, but they are certainly inferior to our au- 
thor’s former productions, and are themfelves compofed in a 
very unequal ftyle. Even the parts which are beft written are 
more in the manner of effays than of orations. They are defi- 
cient both in boldnefs and animation, and are certamly better 
adapted to the clofet than to a public aflembly. ‘Lieve is one 
excellence, however, in thefe difcourfes, which it would be 
unpardonable to pafs over unnoticed ; and that is, that they 
contain many pointed and ufeful obfervations on modern life 
and manners, and in this view they appear well calculated for 
family fermons, and, indeed, though we muft not pronounce 
them perfect, we in juflice confefs that they cannot be read 
without both inftruction and pleafure. 

We fhall extract a few fpecimens, which will ferve to con- 
firm the preceding obfervations, and we doubt not will afford 
fatisfa€tion to our readers. 

The follow:ng dehortation from the contagion of feeptical 
principles is among the moft animated paffages in the volume: 


‘« Thus pafs a few years of health and levity, without reflec- 
tien, and perhaps without much uneafinefs, in a ftate of mental 
infenfibility ; but the triumph of the wicked is of fhort duration. 
‘The evil day foon arrives. Age and infirmities are not to be re- 
pelled by any effort of audacity and prefumption. Confcience 
will awake, though fhe has been lulled afleep by every artifice. 
Many circumftances will arife to faperinduce a dejeétion of fpirits, 
which, without fome fource of folid confolation, may terminate 
in defpondency. But where is the confolation? Is there a 
confidence in God? Impoffible! for it has been the uniform in- 
tention of the unhappy infidel, to ridicule all religion; and to 
bring his mind to believe that all things are made and governed 
by chance, or by a Being too indolent to fuperintend the work of 
its own creation. But fuppofing him not quite fo far advanced in 
the {chool of fophiftry as-to be an atheift, yet he is profefledty not 
a Chriflian; and therefore cannot fhare thofe comforts which 
Chriftianity moft liberally affords. Hope, that fweet fource of 
joy in the midit of the deepeft forrow, fprings notin the mind of 
a gloomy unbeliever. No flower vegetates on the dreary wafte, 
except the hemlock and the deadly nightfhade. The utmoft he 
can venture to expect, and dreadful is the expe@tation, in compa- 
rifon with the bright views of Chiriflian faith, is utter annihila- 
tion! But though his confcioufnefs of having offended God 
may teach him faintly to hope it, yet he cannot be certain of it ; 
and the fate of his mind, vibrating between doubt and defpair, 
will be to itfelf acontinual torment. Sink under it he mui, un- 
| lefs 
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lefs he fhould bury his fenfes in the brutal ftupidity of intemper- 
ance, or repent himfelf of his fins, and take. refuge in that Re- 
deemer whom his beft abilities were employed, in the feafon of 
health and youth, to revile. How much happier had he been, 
had he wifely followed the advice contained in the text, kaow tho 


the God of thy Father !’ 


The following paffage doés horiour to the moral and patrio- 
tic feelings of Dr. Knox: 


‘ It would be a moft effe&tual mode of preaching to a whole na- 
tion, if princes would adopt the refolutions of the text, and ex- 
alt none to high honours and great power, who were not as cone 
{picuous for exemplary piety and goodnefs of heart, as for intel- 
le&tual abilities and political influence. A virtuous court would 
produce a virtuous people. But when men, whofe condu&, and 
even profeffions, furnifh reafon to conclude that they ditbelieve 
the national religion, are raifed to the rank of nobles; counfel- 
lors of princes, and difpofers of preferment, religious as well as 
civil, the people will naturally fuppofe, that thofe who appoint 
them, neither fear God, nor believe in Chrift; and that all reli- 
gion is but the invention of knaves to awe fools. Such an opi- 
nion, founded on fuch appearances, will militate more powerfully 
againft Chriitianity, among the people at large, than all the ar- 
guments of the infidel, all the derifion of the profligate. The 
people do indeed reafon wrong in this cafe; but fince they will 
reafon fo, and condué& themfelves accordingly, governors thould 
not act in fuch a manner as to caufe and continue their error.’ 


The fermon on conformity to the world abounds in ufeful 
and excellent remarks and precepts. We regret that we can- 
not pronounce it unexceptionable throughout every part. 


‘ Luft, avarice, and pride, feem to be the principles which in- 
fluence the condué of worldly-minded men. By the abufe of 
language, and by the arts of the feducer and adverfary of human 
nature, thefe three principles acquire names far lefs odious than 
thofe which I have given them, and which are indeed their right 
appellations. ‘Thus luft is denominated gallantry, or fentimental 
tendernefs ; and the love of pleafure, youthful gaiety. Avarice is 
called the fpirit of enterprize, induftry, ceconomy, frugality, and 
a talent for the conduct of bufinefs. Pride paffes under a thoufand 
names and fhapes; it isambition, it is tafte, it is fpirit, it is actie 
vity, it is a juft fenfe of one’s own rank and dignity, it is every 
virtue and excellence; for it can ailume the fhape of thofe which 
are moft contrary to its nature, even charity and humility. Let 
it be remembered, that under pride I comprife vanity, which, 
though fometimes diftinguified from pride, is certainly a {pecies 
of it. 

Zz ‘With 
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¢ With refpeé to Iu, the paffions of youth are ftrong ; and it 
1s to be hoped that much will be forgiven us in confideration of 
our infrmity. But much of the corruption which is in the world 
through luft, arifes not from flrength of paffion, or infirmity of 
reafon. It arifes from mere wantonnefs and prefumptuous wicked- 
nefs. Violations of chaftity are fo far from: caufing fhame in the 
man of the world, that they are often the occafion of his boafting, 
and the fubject of his merriment. Many have brought themfelves 
to commit acts of impurity without the fmallett degree of remorfe, 
not as fubmiffions to fin after painful reluctance, but as a&ts which 
diftinguifh them for fpirit, and give them the enviable title of 
men of pleafure. 

‘ Unlawful pleafures are ftrily forbidden in the Scriptures, bu 
they are purfued, in preference to ail others, by the man of the 
world, becaufe they are unlawful. It is a remark confirmed by 
éxperience, that human nature, when left to its own condud, 
tends to: whatever is prohibited, apparently for no other reafon 


fhan becaute it delights in fruftrating reftraints and defpifing au- 
thority.’ 


The fecond obje& of the propofition is illuftrated as fol- 


lows: 


‘ The profeffed men of bufinefs and of the world, feem to have 
adopted the precept which the poet of antiquity ironically gave, 
Get money, Jays he, firft, and virtue after money. Get money, if 
you can, honeftly; but if not, get money. ‘They acknowledge no 
other obje&t of purfuit to be equally important. And the world, 
tnitead of cenfuring their unreafonablenefs, applauds their choice, 
efpecially if they are fucceisful. , | 

‘ The gametter is. ufually under the influence of avarice; but 
the gamefter is a chara€ter in which fcarcely any pure and folid 
virtue is found to exift. Religion, he confiders, if he confiders 
at all, which is not very likely, as the invention of fubtle poli» 
ticians, and the belief of fools. His morality, if he has any, is 
mere convenience and utility. But the gamefter is by no means 
in fo great a degree of difefteem, as fuch a charaéter deferves. If 
he has Wit, vivacity, and money, he will be much countenanced 
in the world, and able to overbear the modeft and confcientious 
Chriftian. 

‘ The covetous man of the world never thinks of doing aéts of 
charity by alms-giving. He may, indeed, hypocritically contri- 
bute to a collection, if he thinks it will give him credit in the 
world, and that a mite fo depofited will pay good intereft; but he 
gives nothing from religious principle. 

« Tde is indeed entirely governed by a moft unreafonable felf- 
love. Wherever he can take advantage of others with fecrecy and 
fafety, he will not be reftrained by delicacy of honour, or of prin- 
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eipie. He will over-reach in a bargain, availing himfelf of the 
ignorance of thofe with whom he negociates; opprefling his de- 
pendents, his fervants, his tenants, his relations, and the poor 
in general; and notwithftanding all this, if he can but abitain 
from aéts, on which the law would animadvert, he fhail be confi- 
dered and efteemed as a fhrewd and fenfible man. 

‘ But can a good man conform to the world in fuch inflances as 
thefe? Cana Chriftian, taught by Jefus Chrift, whocame in a 
low ‘eftate, to fhew of how fmall! eitimation are riches in the fight 
of God ; can a Chriftian devote himfelf to Mammon, and forget 
the law of love and-charity? Woe to him, if he conform to the 
prevailing manners, which would teach him to live for himfelf 
alone, deftitute of every benevolent fentiment, trufting in wrong 
and robbery, depending upon riches as the chief good, and neg- 
leCting all the offices of religion, ‘both public and private, in or- 
der to become one of thofe rich men who {hail enter heaven when 
the camel can go through the eye of a needle.’ 


The following is part of what our author inftances with re- 
{pect to the third vice at which he levels his cenfure. 


© Luxury of the table, luxury in drefs, luxury in every thing 
contributing either to pleafure or oftentation, originates from 
pride. Men with to draw the eyes of the world upon their per- 
fons, their houfes, their equipages and retinue. Whatever be 
the expence of fepporting a fplendid appearance, it mutt be in- 
curred. For this, debts are contracted and never paid; or paid 
reluctantly, and with unjut deduction. For this, the alms due 
to the poor are withheid, and every expence conducive to the pub. 
lic good, and indeed to the real welfare of the owners, is retuled. 

* But the true Chriitian cannot conform ‘to fuch folly aud in- 
juftice. His ambition leads him not to place his happinefs in 
pomp and vanity, in pleafing the eyes of men, but in doing that 
which is right in the fight of God. He knows that, mftcad of 
luxury, he is to practife felf-denial, abitinence, alms-giving, hu- 
mility. He is not to be a lover of pieafure, more than a lover 
of God. 

‘ The man of the world is always in purfuit of fathionable 
amufement. Public places of gay refort are the temples in which 
he offers his facrifice, and pays his adoration. All his time is 
confumed in the hurry and confufion of difipating delights. Bur 
the Chriftian is obliged to fpend many of his bours in prayer and 
meditation, in which indeed he finds more fatisfaction than a 
giddy round of unceafing diverfions can afford to the voluptuary. 

©‘ The man of the world glories in the charaéter of a vicious 
man of pleafure, provided that you allow that his vices are fuch 
as become a man of fpirit and fafhion, Such the world denomi- 
nates adultery, fornication, gaming, and excefs in wine. But 
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the Chriftian is taught to abftain not only from all evil, but alfo 
from all appearance ca evil. 

‘The man of the world gives way to the moft unbounded am- 
bition. If he can raife himfe!f to high rank and fafhion by any 
means, by affifting and maintaining falfehood with audacity, by 
opprefling modeft merit, and overbearing all oppofition, the world 
will admire him asa gteat man, and he will plume himfelf on his 


own wonderful abilities. But the Chriftian is tanght to fix his: 


tho:ghts on higher things than the honours of this world; and 
though he refufe not worldly honours, when they can be acquired 
by virtue, yet he fcorns to fupplant another, or to rife one ftep 
by violating Chriftian charity, 

‘ The man of the world is very intent on the important bufi- 
nefs of decorating his perfon, and more anxious to accommodate 
his drefs with nice exaétnefs, to the laws of fafhion, than to ob- 
ferve any rule either of religion or morality. What delight he 

takes in contemplating his poor frail body, after he has adorned 
his hair, and clothed himfelf in the colour and fhape diftated by 
“themode! As he admires himéelf, fo he is admired by the world, 
a model of grace and decorum. But the Chriftian is more ftudi- 
ous to adorn the inner man, with religious fentiment, focial. vir- 
tues, and ufeful knowledge, than to ceck a body which is tend- 
ing every day to corruption, and which, compared to the foul, is 
but a cafket to the jewel, He takes care indeed to be clean and 
decent, and to give no offence by external fingularity; but he 
does not doat on his Jimbs and features, nor the cloth that covers 
him, like the empty, effeminate, Gthnlnisine man of fafhion. 

* The nfan of the world values himfelf on what he calls his 40- 
nour. And what is this honour? It is not piety, it is not chaftity, 
it is not sgmiperance 5 for the profeffed men of honour pride them- 
felves in breaking down all the reftraints which thefe virtues would 
efiablifh. His honour 1s therefore a compofition of felf-love, 
pride, andanger. How does it difplay its effects? ina readinefs 
to fhed the bi vod of the firft man that thal! dare to give an affront. 
Duelling i is a practice forbidden by the laws of God and man; 
it originates indeed from the moft diabolical pride, and is no lefs 
repugt ant to true humanity, than to Chriftianity. But full it 1s 
in good repute in this worid. The duellift is never afhamed of 
himfelf, N <0, he thinks. that to have killed his opponent, or to 
have endeavcured to kill him, is an honour. To uofe a familiar 
expreflion, it is a feather in his cap as Jong as he lives, and gains 
him ready admifiion and admiration in the gayer circles. A very 
ftriking and convincing infance of the propriety of that prohibi- 


tion or the text, whi forbids the Chriftian to conform to this 
world ! 





€ ‘And wiih re‘pedt to the character of true gentility and true np- 
bi ity 
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bility, fince men are fo anxious to be efteemed for thefe qualities, 
be aflured that there is none. fo truly noble as the real Chriftian. 
Compare the real Chriftian, with that vain, varnifhed, imitating 
character which the world admires, and dignifies with the name 
of the man of the world, the fine gentleman, and the man of 
fafhion. The true Chriftian is, in every re{pect, the true gentle- 
man ; for he is really gentle and humane, refigned to God, and 
beneficent to man. But he who conforms to this world in its 
fafhionable fins, is made up of deceit and -diffimulation. He has 
the femblance of virtues, without the fubftance. He is a whited 
fepulchre with rottennefs within. He is neither pious to God, 
nor friendly to man, however high his pretenfions to wifdom and 
benevolence. Himfelf is his idol, and to this he facrifices in 
every action of his life. Jn the laff days, men foall be lovers of 
their own Jelves ; lovers of pleasures, more than lovers of God; and 
feall feek their own, not the things of -Fefus Chrift. Thefe are the 
Servants of corruption; for, when a man is overcome of the fame, he 
2s brought into bondage. Short-fighted and narrow in his fenti- 
ments, he who thinks of nothing but this world, and excludes 
himielf from a better ; though his fellow-creatures, fhort-fighted 
as himfelf, admire him, he is, in the fight of God, an objeét of 
pity and indignation. And how will the world, to which he de- 
voted himfelf, reward him? in his life, with unfatisfactory en- 
joyment, and at his death, with infamy or oblivion. But the 


‘righteous fhall be had in everlafting remembrance; for it muft be 


acknowledged, that the world, ill judging as it 1s while men are 
alive, ufually beftows fame and infamy on the defun& with little 
partiality.’ 


We are not of opinion, with the courtly divine at St. 
James’, that § the place vulgarly called hell ought not to be 
mentioned in a polite company ;’ but there certainly are fome 
topics which ought not to be too hae dwelt upon in a 
mixed congregation. The following paflages, for inftance, 
we apprehend, would probably force the ladies to hold their 
fans to their eyes, and might certainly have been more deli- 


cately exprefied : 


‘ The moft intemperate and indecent indulgences are palliated, 
if not praifed, as youthful fallies and harmlefs frolicks. Forni- 
cation, feduction, and adultery, are become fo common, as to be 
committed, and talked of by many, not only without fear or 
ihame, but with a perverfe ambition to be diftinguifhed as fhining 
characters in the regions of gallantry.’ 





‘ He will, indeed, like all human creatures who poflefs human 
paffions in their natural ftrength, feel tendencies to fenfual indul- 
Z 4 gences ; 
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gences$ but he will differ in this from the profligate worldling, 
that he will indulge himfelf only in lawful and regular methods. If 
he has not the command of concupifcence, he will enter into the 
ftate of matrimony, and live in innocence and mutual love. Mars 
riage is honourable in all, faith the apoftle, and the bed undefiled. 

* And here I cannot help animadverting on the unlawfulnefs of 
living in a ftate of vicious celibacy, and the wickednefs of juftify- 
ing, as isnow too common, a life of concubinage. The world 
juitifies what it too often praftifes; but religion, good order, and 
good morals, reprobate every other union of the fexes, but that 
of marriage. ‘To be conformed’to the world, fo far as to defpife 
or violate that facred engafement, is to give up all pretenfions to 
the purity which God will réquire.’ 


Weare forry that Dr. Knox, in his Advertifement and Pre- 
face, fhould have dipped his pen in the gall of controverfy. 
Seétaries fhould be either confuted or not noticed at all— 
fince declaiming againit them only makes them of confe- 
quence. With {till greater concern we find fuch a man as Dr. 
Knox appearing, in his fecond Preface, to countenance the 
truly abfurd and fanatical opinion, ‘ that belief in the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity is not produced in the mind by the com- 
“mon operations of the human underftanding; and confequent- 
ly, that faith and reafon can ,have no connexion.’ ‘This is a 
doctrine, in our opinion, highly dangerous to Chriftianity, 
which in that cafe would be banifhed without reprieve to— 


‘The mad neighbourhood of mad Moorfields.’ 


We truft, indeed, that Dr. Knox does not mean to enforce 
the principle in the above extent, fince, when a fenfible man 
lends his fupport to fuch nonfenfe, it involuntarily excites a 
fufpicion, either that he has not exerted properly his reafon in 
this inftance, or that he has facrificed his reafon to his com- 
plaifance. 





The Works of the Right Rev. Fonathan Shipley, D.D. tis d 
Bifhop of St. 4; lap, 2Vols 8vo. 10s. Boards. Cadell. 
1792. 


WE learn from an Advertifement of the Editor, that the 
earneft folicitation of many nearly connected with the 
author, has occaffoned the production of the volumes before 
us. Concerning them he thinks it alfo right to declare, that 
though he has no reafon to believe any part of them now firft 
appearing in print, was originally intended for public in{pec- 
tion, yet he has neither prefumed to make, nor admit, any 
alterations in them. Inaccuracies, he adds, will doubtlefs 
OCCUL ; 
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occur; yet he trufts that the contents, upon the whole, will 
not be found to derogate from that purity of ftyle, liberality 

of fentiment, and genuine public fpirit, which have ever fo 

eminently diftinguifhed Dr. Shipley’s performances. 

Cherifhing a veneration for this excellent prelate, as — 
one muft that knew him, it was not without confiderable ex 
peClations that we commenced the perufal of his ores, 
nor, high as our expectations were raifed, have we found 
them in the leaft difappointed. 

Of thefe volumes, the former contains fixteen Sermons: 
the latter, four Charges; a Speech i in the Houfe of Lords in 
favour of Literary Property; another, on the Bill for Re- 
pealing the Penal Laws againft Proteitant Diffenters; a Re- 
publication of the Speech on the Maffachulet’s Charter Bill; 
with three occafional Sermons. 

The Difcourfes, of which the firft volume confifts, are 
founded on the texts which follow: 1. Cor. x. 31. -- Heb. i. 
I, 2-—Pfalm 1. 21.—Gen. xlv. 1.— Luke xvi. 8. —Pfal. evii. 
43.—Gal. v. 13 —Pfal. xxxvil. 7. — xix. 12, 13. —Hofea vi. 
3-—Rom. xiv. 17.—Matt. v. 3.—vi. 31, 32.—James iii. 13. 
—Colof. iii. 13.—Ecclef. viii. rr. And as thefe afford fome 
of the moft important topics, fo are they dilcuiled in a very 
interefting manner. Every where rational and candid, the 
pious author brings forward the great principles of moral 
obedience as the aim and end of religion, natural and revealed. 
To this he confiders the unfophifticated doctrines of both as 
effentially fubfervient; and accurately {tates their connection 
and ufe.—T’o exemplify this account, inftances out of every 
Difcourfe might be brought’ A few will, however, fuffice. 

Having, in Sermon the fecond, undértalien to evince the 
neceflity of fome divine revelation, and that the Chriftian has_ 
a right to be confidered with attention ; he obferves, 


« Nothing but the credit and authority of a divine revelation 
could eftabiith a uniform rule of moral virtue among mankind. 
That there is a God, is, by the nature of the queftion, an ace 
knowledged principle among thofe who difpure whether he has 
made any difcovery of his will: and the attributes of wifdom, 
juftice, goodnefs, and providence, employed in that idea, oblige 
us to conclude he is concerned for the happinefs of his creatures, 
and has made a fuitable provifion for it; and it isa confequence, 
arifing hence, that the happinefs and perfection of every creature 
muft confift in ating according to the will and intention of the 
Creator. His willis the proper law of every being throughout 
his dominion ; and, to a frée and intelligent being, ‘this will mutt 
be publifhed, be open to his notice, lic before him as a rule, and 
be recommended, by fuitable motives, to his obiervance. Now, 

it 
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it is evident that both the public and private happinefs of mankind 
depend on their condu& towards one another; in other words, on 
a mutual practice of moral virtue. We mutt therefore conclude, 
that it is the will of God that thefe virtues fhould obtain, in ge- 
neral, obfervance, and, confequently, they mui be propofed to 
the general notice of men, and enforced by motives fofficient to 
jnduce their practice. ‘That a divine revelation is both the fulleft 
and moft compendious provifion to direct men to the knowledge 
of that rule, and the moft effectual to engage and unite them in 
the ob/ervance of it, is apparent.’ 





‘€ We may fairly prefume that human reafon has been the fame 
in all aes agesthat itis now. From this conceflion, we think 
it may be proved that natural reafon could not be fuch a direétion 
to moral virtue, and ees fuch a provifion for the happi- 
neis of mankind, as the wildom and goodnefs of God obliges us to 

elieve he defigned fcrus. Fer, admitting that fome thought- 
ful perfons, of great attention and improvements, might collect 
as exact and ufeful a fyilem of meral duties as could be imagined ; 
yet, unlefs we could find an expedient to give their congadans 
the authority of a general rule, we have proceeded only for the 
direction of thefe few ;W hile the reit of the world, who have nei- 
ther leifure nor abilities for thefe fpeculations, are left to wander 
in the dark, without any guide and meafure of duty. And when 
we confider the weaknefs and confulion of vulgar capacities, how 
unequal they are to abftract enquiries, how irrefiftibly the various 
lufts and patlions of men will interpofe, darken the little light they 
have, corrupt their judgment, and perfuade each to accommodate 
his rule to their fuggettions; whz, can we expeét in the refult of 
this {cheme but an utter roukahin. of all morality ? 

And fince the happinefs of men in this life depends not only 
on each perfon’s own conduct, but on that of others too, even 
the few wife themtelves would find their felicity but ill fecured 
upon this hypothetis ; and the general event muft be al] the’ mi- 
fery that folly and paffion, let loofe upon the world, would natu- 
rally produce. If, indeed, the weak, the ignorant, the paffion- 
ate, would fubmit to the wife and thoughtful, we might hope for 
{cme remedy to thofe confufions; but what provifion is made for 
this? The ftate cf nature contended for, fuppofes a!l men 
equal and independent ; none has any right to over-rele the fen- 
timents and perfualions of another; but every man is to think for 
himfelf, form his own rule of ation, and judge of his awn ins 
terefts.’ 





‘ If men had no paffions, or no fatisfa&tion in gratifying them, 
the reafon of the wife might hope for fome attention and autho- 
rity. But the factis quite otherwife. Men are led by ftrong ap- 
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petites to vicious pleafures and interefts, which obfcure the evi- 
dence, and over-rule the convidtions of truth. Even the. wile 
themfelves are not fecure from their delufion; and how much 
more mutt they prevail among the weak and thoughtlefs? And, 
if even the arguments of religion are often found too weak, how 
irrefiflibly would they bear down the mere perfuafions of philo- 
fophy ? We do not fay that juftice, temperance, and other moral 
virtues, may not be proved, to fober and difpaffionate reafon, to 


_be the proper intereft and duty of man. They certainly are fo; 


and when viewed with a clear and impartial eye, and in a proper 
light, muft appear to be fo, But we fay, that itis vain to ex- 
pect that the generality of men will ever be governed by fober 
and difpaffionate reafon; and, therefore, a fcheme, whofe {fuc- 
cefs depends upon fo groundlefs a fuppofition, muft be given up as 
chimerical. If every man were left to coileét his own rule of 
action, without the awe or direétion of any authority, pleafure 
would be one man’s reafon, and avarice another’s; every one’s 
governing pafficn would be his reafon,. 

© Such are the reafons to whofe condu& mankind muft be left, 
if we take away the light and authority of arevelation. And if 
we would argue juitly upon the cafe before us, we muft confider 
what fort of morality thefe reafons would produce. Confider hu- 
man reafon, then, as it is in fa&, modified by the various difabi- 
lities, paflions, and prejudices which will ever prevail among the 
greater part of mankind. Confider every man left, without rule 
or guide, in this wild, difconcerted ftate, to fearch out truth and 
happinefs by his own colleétions, and what diftraions and per- 
plexities muft they run into; what diffonant, interfering {chemes 
of morality muft be produced ? how irreconcileable to each other, 
how inconfiftent with public, and confequently with private hap- 
pinefs ? With this view before us, can we imagine any thing fo 
defireable, fo fuitable to the wants of human nature, as that God 
fhould interpofe; by an authoritative declaration of his will, en- 
lighten the ‘@arknefs, and compofe the diffentions of men, and 
unite them under a rule of aétion, which the charaéter of the Au- 
thor muft recommend to univerfal reverence and fubmiffion ? Even 
he who tranfgreffed fach a direStion, muft confefs his own 
folly, and fill a:knowledge the law to be holy, and juft, and 
good, 

« In fhort, if the focial happinefs of mankind depends ona ge- 
neral practice of moral virtue; if this can never obtain but by a 
general acknowledgment of fome confmon rule; if no fuch rule 
could ever prevail but by the prefcription of fome authority 
which all would fubmit; and if the authority of God alone could 
efictually engage fuch a fubmiflion, his goodnefs will oblige us 
to ogee that he would fignify his will, and not fuffer his crea- 
tures to want fuch a necefflary provifion for their happinefs, Un- 
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der this fuppofition, what a different face of things appears to us! 
How effe€tually is every diforder calmed, ignorance enlightened, 
and every p2ffion brought into fubjection by the authority of in- 
finite wildom, juftice, and power ! 

‘ So far as the condutt of a voluntary agent can be influenced 
by the moft venerable direction, and the moft powerful motives 
of action, we have here the utmoft provifion that can be made, 
or even conceived, for the order, virtue, and happinefs of man- 
kind. We have therefore reafon to blefs God, who has called us 
to the knowledge of his will, by a@ pure and holy revelation de- 
rived down to us through a long fucceflion of ages, and at laft 
completed in its full light and perfeétion by the gofpel of Jefus 
Chrift. A rule worthy the wifttom of its Author, fitted for the 
dire€tion of every relation, office, or condition of life, and equal- 
ly conducive to the happinefs of all. The prince is here taught 
how to govern, and the fubje& how toobey. The rich and the 
powerful are prefcribed thofé virtues which will procure them ho- 
nour and elleem; andthe poor, fuch returns of gratitude as will 
fecure to them favour, fupport, and proteé&tion. The infolence 
of the one and the envy of the other, every provoking and dif- 
quieting paflion, are put under difcrpline and reftraint; and the 
various ranks and orders of men are enjoined fuch a mutual ex- 
change of fervices, as will endear them to each other, and f{pread 
cheerfulnefs and pleafure through human fociety. And to the 
whole fyftem-of thefe beneficial duties we are engaged by all the 
motives that can be offered'to the reafon, or influence the hopes 
and fears of an intelligent nature.’ 


Thefe paffages have been cited, not becaufe they exhibit 
the author to more advantage than others; but from their 
containing an antidote to, what is called, the philofophy of 
the times; and, in particular, a contraft to the opinions of 
the wIsE MEN of France; who, after taking from Revelation the 
morality of their legiflative fyftem, reje& the only fanctions 
competent to give it effect. 

The fecond volume opens with a Charge of the Bifhop at 
his firft Vifitation, which in every regard refleéts honour upon 
him. The views difplayed in it of the clerical charaCter are 
highly interefting, and the advice offered to the clergy fuch 
as, if followed, muft fecure them refpedt. 

The fubjeét of the next Charge, delivered in 1778, orige 
nated in the difputes then fubfifting, concerning the articles 
of our church, and thofe facred rights of conicience which 
all men are very ready to claim, and too unwilling to grant.’ 
The ground upon which his lordfhip places the defence of our 
eftabhfhment, is of all others the mot{t tenable, and. beft fitted 
to defend it; at the fame time the liberality thewn towards 
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thofe who diffent, is equally a proof of his benevolence and 
wifdom. 

The third Charge, delivered in 1788, takes fuch notice of 
the melancholy fituation in which public affairs then were, 
and treats them in fuch a religious turn of thought, as is ad- 
mirably fuited to the clerical profeflion. ‘This addrefs is of 
confiderable length, and abounds with a variety of manly and 
pertinent obfervations on the nature of government itfelf, and 
the duties of both governors and governed. One paflage, 
out of many, we cannot but produce : 


‘ To require paflive obedience of Britons, is to require a for- 
mal renunciation of all their old habits and principles; of their 
rights, their liberties, and their fenfes. If it be afked, what then 
is the juft and true fecurity of a good prince? I anfwer, the laws 
of his country ; and the love of his people. The art of prevent- 
ing infurre@ions and rebellions, is not to take from the people the 
power to refift; but to make it their intereft to obey. Unnum- 
bered monarchs have mined themfelves and their pofterity by en- 


larging their prerogative, but none was ever dethroned for the 
wifdom and juftice of his government.’ 





‘ Righteoufnefs and mercy ; or, in the modern ufe of language, 
juftice, and benevolence, are.fo far from being fit to be exclud- 
ed from the cabinets of princes, that good government is nothing 
elfe but the full exercife and difplay of thofe fovereign virtues. 
‘Fhey contain in themfelves the very art and myttery of true po- 
licy. They are not beneath the attention of the greateft mo- 
narchs ; fince God himfelf does not difdain to ufe them in the go- 
vernment of the world. And all the minifterial arts and refine- 
ments which lead through the crovked paths of policy, falfely fo 
called; are a fort of unwife cunning, that leads only to guilt and 
difgrace ; and to cheat, and betray the people it was their dut 
to protect. Let it be allowed me to mention one inftance of this 
falfe policy with a becoming dread and abhorrence; the art of 
government by a corrupt influence and bribery. Perhaps human 
nature does not afford a ftronger inftance of the power of habit to 
make men do wrong. Itis unneceffary, and improper for me to 
fay, how long this pradtice has prevailed ; and how far it has ex- 
tended in our own country. There is a decency attending our 
profeffion that juftly reftrains us from provoking paffions and en- 
mities by perfonal cenfures ; but there is alfo a dignity in truth, 
which ought to embolden us to inform the greateft of their duty. 
Jct is the fault of the people in ali countries to be credulous and 
generous: and to place a too unfufpecting confidence in their 
rulers; from whence it has happened, that in moft nations, except 
our own, the appearance, or name of freedom 1: hardly to be met 
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with, But if any thing upon earth is facred, it is the rights which 
a people have exprefsly referved to themfelves; after trufting 
every thing elfe to the difcretion of their rulers. Such, with us, 
is the fecurity of our perfons; a trial by known laws and unpre- 
judiced judges; and, above all, the independency of parliament ; 
efpecially of your own reprefentatives. To undermine thefe rights, 
and to corrupt thefe reprefentatives, is to deprive us of all that is 
valuable in our free government; and to ruin the very effence of 
our conftitution, Under the appearance and expeniive forms of 
Nimited monarchy, it fubjects us, in effect, to arbitrary will. It 
mecks men with the image of liberty, while-it flips on their fet- 
ters, and rivets them fait. 

« Every man who has a heart to feel, or eyes to fee, muft per- 
ceive the injufiice, the ingratitude, the breach of truft, and the 
pure confummate iniquity of this corrupt influence. Every act of 
government in fuch circumftances becomes an at of fraud and dif- 
honefty ; and the evil is not the lefs, by affuming the appearance 
of law and hberty. But the worft of all is, the general profli- 
gacy of character, which muft neceffarily be intrcduced, by mak- 
ing honouis and titles, and offices, the reward of betraying our 
country. ilonefty and integrity are an immediate difqualification 
for any employment of truft, or profit. Purfue the confequences 
of this fort of adminiftration in your own minds, and fee what at 
lait it muft produce. The true end of government is to make 
men better and happier; the plain and vifible end of corruption, 
is to make them worthlefs and miferable; and a better expedient 
for that purpofe has never yet been invented. This, at leaf, I 
may prefume to fay is a {pecies of government which is not of di- 
vine appointment.’ 


The fourth Charge, in 1782, has a fimilar relation to pub- 
lic matters, and the conduct of the clergy iu reference to them. 
Tt may be confidered as a fequel to the third, and is animated 
by the fame fpirit. ; 

The Speeches, now firft publithed, and particularly that on 
the Bill for repealing the Penal Laws again{t Proteftant Diffent- 
ers, do his lordfhip infinite honour: but having extended this 
article to a confiderable length, we muf{t content ourfelves 
with a general reference to them; and to our Review, for an 
account of what is republifhed. 

To the firft volume is prefixed a likenefs of the author, 
painted by fir Jofhua Reynolds, and well engraved by, Trot- 
ter. Of the original, may be truly faid, what lord Orrery 
hath faid of archbifhop Herring :—‘ He was what a bifhop 
ought to be, and is, [ doubt not, where all bifhops ought to 
be. Honour and reverence will attend his name, while this 
world lafts; happinefs and glory will remain with his {pirit 
for ever.’ 
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Travels in India, during the Years 1780, 1781, 17825 and 
1783. By W. Hedges, R. A. gto. 1h 15. Boards. 
Edwards. 1793. 


HE pencil is, in our opinion, never more happily employ- 
+ ed than in delineating the fcenery, the cuftoms, the arts 
of foreign countries. Verbal defcription, if unaccompanied 
by the illuftrations which the arts of defigning are capable 
of affording, can give but a very imperfect idea of fenfible 
objects. In this view literature and the arts mutually affift each 
other—The pen of the writer can record facts, but the appear- 
ance of a country, the hand of the painter only can {fatis- 
factorily defcribe. 

When an artitt of eminence, therefore, communicates to 
the public his obfervations on a country fo curious as Hindof- 
tan, and accompanies them with a colle¢tion of fine engravings, 
iluf{trative of the fcenes which he defcribes, the attention of 
all perfons of tafte will naturally be excited, and fuch a work 
we doabt not would be favourably received; even if there had 
not previoufly exifted that dearth of information which we 
cannot but lament concerning India, and even if we were lefs 
interefted than we are in the fate of that country. 

The ‘Travels before us embrace a period of more than three 
years, in the courfe of which our author vifited the moft im- 
portant places in India, which are within the reach of Euro- 

ean curiofity; among thefe it is only neceffary to mention 
Madras, Calcutta, Bauglepoor, Mongheir, Chandernagore, 
Patna, Benares, Chunar, Alhadabad, Cawnpoor, Lucknow, 
Agra, Gwalior, &c. &c. ' 

Befides the narrative of the journey, the work alfo contains 
fome original information concerning the affairs of Benares, 
and the rebellion of Cheyt Sing ; a differtation on the ancient 
models of architeCture, particularly the oriental; and many 
judicious remarks on the {tate of the arts in India. 

‘The following fhort obfervations on the general appearance 
of the country, can fcarcely fail to prefent a new and agreea- 
ble picture to the mind of the Englith reader. 


‘ From Calcutta to Mongheir the face of the ccuntry is ex- 
tremely varied. Bengal however to the entrance into the province 
of Bahar, is almott a perfect flat, or the rife is fo gentle as not to 
be perceived. The foil is rich, confifting chiefly of ablack earth, 
intermixt with fine fand. From Rajemahait aflumesa different 
chara@ter; hills are feen rifing in many parts into mountains, and 
covered with immenfe toreits of timber: the foil here is alfo more 
arid, and the air drier, than in the lower parts of Bengal : the heat 
in the months of March, Apnil, and May, is immoderate; and, 
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wntil ic becomes temperated by the rains that conftantly fall in 
fone and fuly, it is dreadful to the bearers of the pallankeens to 
travel in the middle of the day: the duft and heat are then, in- 
deed, fo intolerable, that they are frequently under the neceffity 
ef putting down their burthens and fheltering tiemfelves beneath 
the fhade of the banyan trees, many of which are found on the 
road, paiticularly by the fide of wells, or fome little choultry on 
the borders of a tank ; the numbers of thefe rural accommoda- 
tions for travellers reflect the higheft credit on the care of the old 
Hindoo and Moorith governments. It is particularly mentioned 
in the hfe of the emperor Shere Shah, that, although a ufurper 
who obtained the empire by the moft atrocious acts, he paid the 
moit humane attention to the comforts and accommodations of his 
people, he caufed wells to be dug at every cofs, (or two miles) 
and trees to be planted on the road fide. At many of thefe wells 
have I halted in my journies; they are, in general, from ten to 
fourteen feet in diameter and lined with ftone: the mafonry ex- 
cellent; and they are raifed from the furface of the ground by a 
little wall two feet high. I fhould have remarked that, through- 
out Bengal and Bahar, the water is excellent. It is extremely 
pleafant to obferve the variety of travellers that are to be met with 
on the road ; either p2fling along in groups, under the fhade of 
fome fpreading tree, by the fide of the wells or tanks. In one 
part may be feem thenative foldiers, their half pikes flicking by 
their fide, and their fhields lying by them, with their fabres and 
matchlocks ; in another part is, perhaps, a company of merchants, 
engaged in calculation, or of devotees in the act of focial wor- 
thip; and in another, the common Hindco pallankeen bearers 
baking their bread. This operation is performed in an eafy and 
expeditious manner by thefe people: they make a fmall hole in the 
earth of about a foot in diameter, in which they light a fire, and 
on the top of the fire they place a flat iron plate, which they al- 
ways Carry with them, and which they fupport with ftones; they 
mix their fower with a little water, and bake their cakes, which 
are foon dreffed, are very wholefome, and I think not unpalatable. 
on the whole, I muit fay, that this fimplicity and primitive ap- 
pearance of thefe groups delighted me,’ 


The fcenery by water is {carcely lefs ftriking. 


‘« From Monghcir I embarked, and returned by water to Cal- 
cutta ; and here I had an opportunity df obferving a feries of fce- 
nery perfeGily new; the diferent beats of the country, and the 
varied fhews cf the Ganges. This immenfe current of water 
fuxceits rather the idea of an ocean than of a river, the general 
breadth of it being from two to five miles, and in fome places 
more. The large{toats failing up or pafling down, appear, when 
In the middle of the fweaur, as mere points, and the ealtern fhore 
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Grly as a dark line marking the horizon. The rivets I have feen 
in Europe, even the Rhine, appear as rivulets in comparifon of 
this enormous mafs of water. I do not know a more pleafant 
amufement than failing down the Ganges in the warm feafon: the 
air, pafling over the great reaches of the river many miles in 
length, is fo tempered as to feel delightfully refrefhing. After 
fun fet the boats are generally moored clofe to the banks, where 
the fhore is bold, and near a gunge or market, for the accommo- 
dation of the people. It is common, on the banks of the river, 
to fee {mall Hindoo temples, with gauts or paflages, and flights 
of fteps to the river. In the mornings, at or after fun-rife, the 
women bathe in the river; and the younger part, in particular, 
continue a confiderable time in the water, {porting of playing like 
Naids or Syrens. ‘To a painter’s mind, the fine antique figures 
never fail to prefent themfelves, when he obferves a beautiful fe- 
male form afcending thefe fteps from the river; with wet drapery, 
which perfeétly difplays the whole perfon, and with vafes on their 
heads, carrying water to the temples, A fight no lefs novel or 
extraordinary, is the Bramins at their oraifons; perfeétly abftra&t- 
ed, for the time, to every pafling obje&t, however attraétive. 
Thefe devotees are generally naked, except a {mall piece of dra- 
pery round the middle. A furprifing fpirit of cicanlinefs is to be 
obferved among the Hindoos: the ftreets of their villages are 
commonly {wept and watered, and fand is frequently ftrewed be- 
fore the doors of the houfes, The fimplicity, and perfe&t!y mo- 
deft charaéter of the Hindoo women, cannot but arreft the atten- 
tion of a ftranger. With downcaft eye, and equal ftep, they 
proceed along, and fcarcely turn to-tne right or to the left to ob- 
ferve a foreigner as he paffes, however new or fingular his appear- 
ance. The men are no lefs remarkable for their hofpitality, and 
are conftantly attentive to accommodate the travellerin his wants. 
During the whole of the journey in my pallankeen, whatever I 
wanted, as boiling water for my tea, milk, egos, &c. &c. [ 
never met with impofition or delay, but always experienced an 
uncommon readinefs to oblige, and that accompanied with man- 
ners the moft fimple and accommodating. In perfect opvofition is 
the muffulman charaéter ;shaughty, not to fay in‘olent; irritable, 
and ferocious. I beg, however, to be enderftood of the lower 
claffes; for a Moorifh gentleman may be confidered as a perfect 
model of a well bred man. The Hindoos are chiefly hufbendmen; 
manufacturers, and merchants, except two tribes—the R.japoois, 
who are military, and the Bramins, who are ecclefiaitics, Th 

muffulmans may be claffed as entirely military, as few of them 
exercife any other employment, except collecting the revenues, 
which under the Moorith governments have been always done by 
military force.’ 
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The following defcription of the horrid ceremony of a wi- 
dow devoting herfelf on the pile of her hufband, is yaluable, 
as it comes from an eye-witnefs. 


‘ The perfon whom I faw was of the Bhyfe (merchant) tribe 
or caft; a clafs of people we fhouid naturally fuppofe exempt from 
the high and impetuous pride of rank, and in whom the natural 
defire to preferve life fhould in general predominate, undiverted 
from its proper courfe by a profpect of pohumous fame. I may 
add, that thefe motives are greatly ftrengthened by the exemption 
of this clafs from that infamy with which the refufal is inevitab] 
branded in their fuperiors. Upon my repairing to the fpot, on 
the banks of the river, where the ceremony was to take place, I 
found the body of the man ona bier, and covered with linen, ale 

y | : ? 
eady brought down and laid at the edge of the river. At this 
. y o . 

time, about ten in the morning, only a few people were aflembled, 
who appeared deftitute of feeling at the cataftrophe that was to 
take place; I may even fay that they difplayed the mo‘t perfect 
apathy and indifference. After waiting a confiderable time, the 
w:fe appeared, attended by the Bramins, and mufic, with fome 
few relations. The procefion was flow and folemn; the vi&im 
moved with a fteady and firm flep; and apparently with a perfeé& 
compofure of countenance, approached clofe to the body of her 
. ° 1 
hufband, where for fome time they halted. She then addreffed 
thofe who were near her with compofure, and without the leaf 
trepidation of voice or change of countenance. She held in her 
left hand a cocoa nut, in which was a red colour mixed up,’ and 
dipping in it the fore-finger of her right hand, the marked thofe 
who were near her, to whom fhe withed to thew the lait act of ate 
tention. As at this time I ftood clofe to her, fhe obferved me ate 
tentively, and with the colour marked me cn the forehead. She 
might be about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, a time of 
life when the bloom of beauty has generally fled the cheek in In- 
dia; but fill the preferved a futiicient fhare to prove that fhe muft 
have been handfome: her figure was fmall, bot elegantly turned ; 
and the form of her hands and arms was particularly beautiful. 
Hier drefs was a loote robe of white Gowing drapery, that extended 
from her head to the feet. ‘Ihe place of facrifice was higher up 
en the bank of the river, a hundred yards cr more from the {pot 
where we now ftood. ‘The pile was cempofed of dried branches, 
jeaves, and rufhes, with a door oa one fide, and arched and co- 

-ed on the’ : by the fide of the door fiood an with 
vered on the top rs y the ue GO i oor 1O0G a inan with @ 
lighted brand. From the time the woman appeared to the taking 

oO . . . ye Reel - 
up of the bady to convey it into the ple, might occupy a {pace 
of half an hour, which was employed in prayer with the Bramins, 
sn attentions to thofe who ftood near her, end converiation with 
her relations. Wiren ihe bovy was teken up ihe followed clofe to 
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it, attended by the chief Bramin; and when it was depofited in 
the pile, fhe bowed to all around her, and entered without fpeak- 
ing. ‘The moment fhe entered, the door was clofed; the fire was 
put to the combuittibles, which inftantly flamed, and immenfe 
quantities of dried wood and other matters were thrown upon it. 
This laft part of the ceremony was accompanied with the fhouts 
of the multitude, who now became numerous, and the whole 
feemed a mafs of confufed rejoicing. For my part I felt myfelf 
actuated by very d fferent fentiments: the event that IT had been 
witnefs to was fuch, that the minuteit circumftance attending it 
could not be erafed from my memory; and when the melancholy 
which had overwhelmed me was fomewhat abated, I madea draw- 
ing of the fubje&t, and from a picture fince painted, the annexed 
plate was engraved.’ 


Our traveller in an excurfion in which he accompanied the 
late Mr. Cleveland, was witnefs to a curious favage facrifice. 


‘ The ceremony took place about nine o’clock. Before a {mall 
but, and about fix feet from the ground, was raifed a kind of ale 
tar made of bamboos. The grand facrifice was preceded by the 
decollation of a kid and acock, the heads of which were thrown 
upon the altar, and there remained: little attention however was 
paid to this part of the ceremony by any of the party prefent. 
An hour or more afterwards, we were apprifed that the principal 
rite was about to be performed, and we repaired in confequence, 
without lofs of time, to the place of rendezvous, 

« The people had purchafed a fine large buffalo, which they had 
fattened, and were now dragging with ropes, by the horns, to- 
wards the place where the kid and the cock had been already fa- 
crificed. The animal was brought, with much difficulty, to the 
place of facrifice, where the chief of the village attended: he 
was perfectly naked, except a cloth round his middle, and held a 
large and bright fabre in his hand. The place round the altar was 
foon crowded with people; men, women, and children attended, 
and the young men were ali perfectly naked. To prevent the ef- 
cape of the animal, they firlt ham-ftringed him, and then began 
the dreadful operation. ‘The chief ftood on the left fide of the 
animal, and with his fabre ftriking the upper part of the neck; 
near to the fhoulder, mutt have given exquifite pain to the poor 
animal, who expreffed it with great violence, by writhing, bel- 
lowing, and ftruggliag with thole that held him; indeed, their 
utmoil exertions were {carcely fufficient to prevent him from break- 
ing away. ‘This horrid bufinefs continued for the {pace of more 
than a quarter of an hour, before the fpine of the neck was cut 
through. When the animal fell, the Meichifadeck of the day 
{till continued his work, and it was fome time before the head was ° 
periectly feparated. Previous to the laft flroke, he feemed to 
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paufe, ‘and an univerfal filence reigned: when this was given, he 
ftood perfectly ereét, and, by raifing the arm which held the fabre 
to the utmoft extenfion, feemed to give the fignal to the multi- 
tude, who rufhed in and began fcooping up the blood of the ani- 
mal, which had liberally flowed from him on the ground. This 
they drank up, mixed as it was with the duft and loam, and bef- 
meared each other with their hands. Bodies of them ru‘hed over 
bodies, and rolling in confufed heaps, they appeared like an af- 
femblage of demons or bacchanals in their moft frantic moments. 
The body was next cut to pieces, and devoured; the head, how- 
ever, was referved, as thofe of the kid and the pane fo various 
are men in their conceptions concerning what may be moft accep- 
table to the Deity. After the completion of this facrifice, they 
retired to their feveral habitations in parties, and began the rejoice 
ing of the cay, which, indeed, was devoted to univerfal revell- 
ing and intoxication; and I could have wifhed for the honour of 
the fair fex, that thefe latter exceffes had been confined to the men. 
After the rites of Bacchus had far exceeded the bounds of tem- 
perance, thofe who were capable of fuftaining an erect pofition 
began dancing, men and women promifcuoufly ; others, in par- 
ties, roared out their extravagant joy in fuch ftrains, as may be 
fuppofed adapted to the prefent ftate of performers; and the night 
concluded with a dead filence.’ 


The Tage Mahell, is perhaps the moft elegant monument 
of oriental architeCiture, and is thus defcribed by our author. 


‘¢ To the fouth-eaft of the city of Agra is a beautiful monu- 
ment, raifed by the emperor Shah Jehan for his beloved wife Taje 
Mahell, whofe name it bears, and is called, by way of eminence, 
the Taje Mahell. It now ftands two miles from the city, though 
formerly it joined ic. Adjacent to this monument there was a 
great bazar, or market for the richelt manufactures of India, and 
of foreign countries, compofed of fix courts, and encompaffed 
with great open porticoes; but fcarcely a veftige of this building 
is now remaining. ‘The T'aje Mahel rifes immediately from the 
river, founded on a bafe of red free-ftone, at the extremity of 
which are oftagon pavilions, confifling of three ftones each. On 
the fame bafe are two large buildings, one on either fide, and per- 
feétly fimilar, each crowned with three domes of white marble ; 
the center domes are confiderably larger than the others. One of 
thefe buildings is a musjiid, or mofque; the other was defigned 
for the repofe of any great perfonage, who might come either on 
a pilgrimage to the tomb, or to. fatisfy a well-direéted curiofity. 
On this bafe of free-ftone (having a platform at Jeaft of twenty- 
five feet in length) another refls on white marble of a fquare form, 
and which is about fourteen feet high; the angles are oClagon, 
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from which rife minarets, or vaft columns tapering upwards, hav- 
ing three feveral galleries running round them, aud on the top of 
each an open pavilion crowned withadome. Thefe minarets too, 
I fhould have remarked, are of white marble, and contain fair- 
cafes which lead to the top. From this magnificent bafe, like 
thofe already defcribed, rifes the body of the building, which has 
a plat-form fimilar to the above. The plan of this is oftagon; 
the four principal fides oppofed to the cardinal points of the com- 
pafs. In the center of each of the four fides there is raifed a vaft 
and pointed arch, like that defcribed in the gate of the tomb of 
Acbar ; and the top above this arch rifes confiderably higher than 
the other parts of the building. ‘Thofe faces of the building 
which form the oftagon on either fide the great arches, have two 
ftories of pointed arches, with receffes, and a low balluftrade in 
front; the fpandles above the arches are greatly enriched with dif- 
ferent coloured marble inlaid: the heads of the arches within the 
recefies are likewife moft highly enriched in the fame manner: 
within the feveral arches running round the building are windows, 
formed by an open fret-work ir: the folid flab, to give light to the 
interior of the building. From behind this o¢tagon front, and 
rifing confiderably higher, are four o&angul:r pavilions, with 
domes. From the center of the whole, rifing as high as the domes 
of the pavilions, is a cone, whence {prings the great dome, fwel- 
ling from its bafe outwards confiderably, and with a beautiful 
curve finifhing in the upper point of the cullus, on which refts 
two balls of copper gilt, one above the other: above the balls is 
a crefcent, from the center of which a {pear head terminates the 
whole. Each face of this building is a counterpart to the other, 
and all are equally finifhed. 

‘ When this building is viewed from the oppofite fide of the 
river, it pofieffes a degree of beauty, from the perfection of the 
materials and from the excellence of the workmanfhip, which is 
only furpafled by its grandeur, extent, and general magnificence. 
The bafeft material that enters into this center part of it is white 
marble, and the ornaments are ef various-coloured marbles, in 
which there is no glitter: the whole together appears like a moit 
perfect pearl on an azure ground. The effect is fuch ds, 1 con- 
fefs, I never experienced from any work of art. ‘The fine mate- 
rials, the beautiful forms, and the fymmetry of the whole, with 
the judicious choice of fituation, far furpaffes any thing I ever 
beheld. 

‘ It was the intention of the royal founder to have ereéted on 
the oppofite fhore a fimilar building, for his own interment, and 
to have joined them by a marble bridge. This magnificent idea 
was fruitrated by ficknefs, and by the fubfequent difputes concern- 
ing the fucceffion between his fons, and at Taft by his own imprir 
fonment by Aurungzebe. 
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« The garden, in which the Taje Mahel is fituated, is entered 
from the oppofite fide, through a large and handfome gate of red 
free-fione, whence proceeds a large fight of ficps into the garden. 
From the top of the fteps the center part of the middle building 
is viewed through an avenue of cyprefs and other trees mixed: 
the avenue is paved with ftone ; in the middle there are copart- 
ments, or beds of flowers, with fountains at equal diftances; 
four of. the moft magnificent of which are fituated about half way 
up the avenue, and rife from a fquare bafe of white marble. 
Thefe, as well,as the others, are fupplied by a refervoir without 
the building, which is filled from the river by pumps. The foun- 
tains are yet in tolerable repair; they were played whilft I was 
there; and the gardens fill kept in decent order, the lands al- 
lotted for the fupport of the building not being wholly difmem- 
bered from it. ‘The center building is in a perfe& fate; but all 
thofe which furround it bear ftrong marks of decay. Several 
Mollahs atiend the mofque here at the hours of prayer, and ap- 
pear the moft orderly and deceit that I have feen among the 
Mahomedans; extremely attentive to firangers, and aifiduous to 
fhew and explain every part of it. “he inide of the great build- 
ing isof white marble, with many ornaments of flowers beauti- 
fully carved. ‘She tomb is in a chamber below, and the body of 
Taje Mahel lies in a farcophagus of white marble, under the 
center of the building. Clofe to it is a fimtlar one, containing 
the body of her huiband Shah Jehan. ‘Thele farcophagi are 
perfeatly fimilar to thofe in the tomb of Acbar. 

‘ The garden and tie furrounding buildings cannot occupy a 
{pace more than equal to one half of that of the emperor Acbar, 
at Secundrii. Tavernier mentions, that he was witnefs to the be- 
ginning and the finifning of this building, which employed up- 
wards of twenty thoufand men con flantly at work for a term of 
twenty-two years ‘The free-flone was obtained in the neighbour- 
hood, but the marble was brought from Kandahar, the eaflern 
province of Perfia, by land carriages a diftance of not lefs than 
fix hundred miles by the road. ‘The expence is faid to have 
amounted to little leis than one million fterling.’ 


The Gibraltar of the Eaft cannot fail of being an obje&t of 


curiofity to all military readers, and the account of its being 
furprifed by colonel P ‘opham is entcrtaining : 


¢ The fort of Gwalicr is feated on the top of a confiderable 
mountain, rifing from a peric& flat country. To the weil are 
fome confiderable hills, amov 1g which is the pafs of Narwah, 
leading to Ougion, the cupital of the Malwah country; at prefent 
poftcfied by Madejee Scindia. The rock on which the fort is 
fiiuated is on every fide perpendicular, either by nature or art. 
At vhe north-weft end is the citadel and a palace, - and a chain of 
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feven gates Jeading to the town at the foot of the mountain. The 
town, and indeed the whole bafe of the mountain, is furrounded 
by a wail; and the place has been generally confidered, by Euro- 
peans, as the Gibraltar of the Eaft, as well for its natural fitua- 
tion as for the works that have been confliugted for its fecurity. 
The town is large, and contains fome few remains of good 
“— , and a mofque. 

‘ Duying the time of the Mogul government this place was the 
ftate Siiiba where the tbnoxious branches of the royal family 
were always confined, and where they were allowed, for their 
amufement, a large menagerie of beats, fuch as lyons, tygers, 

c. On the top of the mountain, I am told, there are confider. 
able cultiwated plains, and a good fupply of water; infomach, 
that a vigilant and alive governor migit defend it againit almoit 
any number of enemtcs, who could on’y atiack it from below 
This ancient and celebrated forire!s is ficuated in the hea 
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On the diimemberiment of the Mogul 


t emoire, Gwalior appears 
to have failen to the lot of a rajah of the faut tribe of Hindoos, 
who affumed the government of the difiitt in which it is imine- 
diately ficuatec, under the tide of Rana of Gotud or Gohd, 
Since that period it has changed mat flers more than once: the 
Maharattas, whofe dominions extend to the neighbourhood of it, 
+ hi fometimes pot fred it, and at other times, the rana; but 
the means of ir-nsier were always either by famime or treachery, 
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« Gwalior was in the poffeffion of Madajee Scindia in the year 
1779; at the clofe of which year the governor general and coun- 
cil of Bengal concluded an alliance with the rana of Gohd; in 
confequence of which, four battallions of Seapoys, of five hun- 
dred men each, and fome pieces of artillery, were fent to his afy 
fittance, his diflri&t being overerun by the Maharattas, and he 
himfelf fhut up in his fortrefs of Gohd. The grand obje& of this 
alliance was to penetrate into Scindia’s country, and finally to draw 
him from the weftern fide of India, where he then was, attending 
the motions of general Goddard, who was employed in the reduc- 
tion of Guzerat. In adopting this meafure, the idea of Mr, 
Hafiings was, that when Scindia found his own dominions in 
danger, he would detach himfelf from the confederacy, of which 
he was the principal member, and thus Jeave matters open for an 
accommodation with the court of Poonah, the principal feat of the 
Maharatia government; and the event was an{werable to this ex- 
pectation. Major, now colonel Popham, was appointed to the 
command of this little army, fent to the rana’s afiiftance, and was 
very fuccefsful, as well in clearing the country of the enemy, as 
in expelling them from one of their moft valuable diflritts, and 
keeping pofiefiion of it. Mr, Haftings, who juftly concluded that 
the capture of Gwalior, if practicable, would not only open the 
way into Scindia’s country, but would alfo add to the reputation 
of the Britifh arms, in a degree much beyond the rifque and ex- 
pence of the undertaking, repeatedly exprefied his opinion to 
major Popham, together with a with that it might be attempted ; 
and founding his hopes of fuccefs on the confidence that the gar- 
rifon would probably have in the natural Arength of the place, it 
was determined that it fhould be attacked. As the fuccefs, 
therefore, of this enterprife is only generally known, I have add- 
ed the following account of the manner of obtaining pofleffion of 
it, from a letter written by captain Jonathan Scott, at that time 
Perfian interpreter to major Popham, to his brother, major John 
Scott, who has obligingly permitted the infertion of it in this 
work : 

‘ The fortrefs of Gwalior flands on a vaft rock of about four 
miles in length; but narrow, and of unequal breadth, and nearly 
flat on the top, The fides are fo fleep as to appear almoft perpen- 
dicular in every part; for where it was not naturally fo, it has 
been fcraped away; and the height, from the plain below, is from 
two hundred to three hundred feet. The rampart conforms to 
the edge of the precipice all round, and the only entrance is by 
fteps running up the fide ef the rock, defended in the fide next 
the country by a wall and baitions, and farther guarded by feven 
ftone gate-ways, at certain diflances from each other. The area 
within is full of noble buildings, refervoirs of water, wells, and 
cultivated Jand; fo that itis really a little diftriG@ in itlelf. Ac 
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the north-weft foot of the mountain is the town, pretty large, 
vell built, the houfes all of ftone. ‘To have betieged this place 
would have been vain; for nothing but a furprife or blockade 
could have carried it. 

« A tribe of banditti, from the diftri@& of the rana, had been 
accuftomed to rob about this town, and once in the dead of night 
had climbed up the rock, and got into the fort. This intelligence 
they nad communicated to the rana, who often thought of availing 
himfelf of it, but was fearful of undertaking an enterprife of fuch 
moment with his own troops. At length he informed major Pop- 
ham of it, who fent a party of the robbers to conduct fome of his 
own fpies to the fpot: they accordingly climbed up in the night, 
and found that the guards generally went to fleep after their rounds, 
Major Popham now ordered ladders to be made, but with fo much 
fecrecy, that, until the night of the furprize, only myfelf and a 
few others knew of it. 

‘ On the 3d of Auguft, in the evening, a party was ordered to 
be in readinefs to march, under the command of captain William 
Bruce; and major Popham put himfelf at the head of two batta- 
lions, which were immediately to follow the ftorming party. To 
prevent, as muchas pofible, any noife in approaching or afcends 
ing the rock, a kind of thoes, of woollen cloth, were made for 
the Seapoys, and ftuffed with cotton. At eleven o’clock tlie whole 
detachment moved from the camp at Reypoor, eight miles from 
Gwalior, through unfrequented paths, and reached it a little be- 
fore day-break. Juft as captain Bruce arrived at the foot of the 
rock, he faw the lights which accompanied the rounds moving 
along the ramparts, and heard the centinels cough (the mode of 
fignifying that all is well in an Indian camp or garrifon), which 
might have damped the fpirits of many men, but ferved only to 
infpire him with more confidence, as the moment for action, that 
is, the interval between the pafling of the rounds was now afcer- 
tained; accordingly, when the lights were gone, the wooden Jad- 
ders were placed againit the rock, and one of the robbers firit 
mounted, and returned with an account that the guard was retir- 
ed to fleep. Lieutenant Cameron, our engineer, next mounted, 
and tied a rope ladder to the battlement of the wall; this kind of 
ladder being tie only one adapted to the purpofe of fcaling the 
wall in a body (the wooden ones only ferving to afcend the crag 
of the rock, and to affift in fixing the rope-ladder). When all 
was ready, captain Bruce, with twenty Seapoy grenadiers, aflem- 
bled without being difcovered, and fquatted down under the pae 
rapet; but, before a reinforcement arrived, three of the party had 
fo littie recollection as to fire on fome of the gartifon, who hap- 
pened to be lying afleep near them; this had nearly ruined the 
whole plan: the garrifon were of courfe alarmed, and ran in great 
numbess towards the place; but, ignorant of the ftrength of the 
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aflailants (as the men fired on had been killed outright), they fuf- 
fered themfelves to be ftopped by the warm fire kept up by the 
fma}l party of grenadiers, until major Popham himfelf, with a 
confiderable reinforcement, came to their aid. The garrifon then 
retreated to the inner buildings, and difcharged a few rockets, bet 
foon afterwards. retreated precipitately through the gate; while 
the principal officers, thus deferted, aflembled together in one 
houfe, and huag out a white flag. Major Popham fent an officer 
to give them afflurance of quarter and protection; and thus, in the 
fpace of two hours, this important and aftonifhing fortrefs was 
completely in our poffeflion: we had only twenty men wounded, 
and none killed. On,the fide of the enemy, Bapogee, the gover- 
nor, was killed, and moft of the principal officers were wound 


ed.’ 


The plates are fourteen in number, and are executed in a 
very fuperior ftyle. ‘They reprefent, 1. the Pagoda at Tan- 
jore, 2. Calcutta, 3. the Pafs at Sicri Gully, 4. a Zananah, 
5. the Banyan Tree, 6. Muffulman Woman, &c. 7. a Peafant 
Woman of Hindoftan and a Seapoy, 8. a curious Column, 
9. Proceflion of a Widow to facrifice on her Hufband’s Funeral 
Pile, 10. Bidjegur, 11. Palace at Lucknow, 
13. Molhah and Muffulman Women, 14. Gwalior. 

It is but juftice to add, that there has been apparcntly no ex- 
pence {pared in rendering this an elegant publication; fince 
even the letter-prefs is extremely beautiful. ‘To fum up in- 
deed our opinion in few words—the matter is interefting and 
entertaining, the ityle is eafy and agreeable, and the engrav- 
ings appropriate’and excellent. | 


12. Agra, 
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An authentic Copy of the new Plan cf the French ConPitution, as 
prefented to the National Convention, b ry the Committee of Confit- 
tution. To which is prefixed, the Speech of M. Condercet, cx 
Friday, Feb. 15, 1793. 8vo. zs. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 

TP CHE introductory fpeech of M, Condorcet relates entirely to the 

dificultics.of forming a plan of legiflation, and to the objeéis 
purfued by the committee in conftruGing the new conftitution ot 

France. In refpect of thé prefent plan, it is impofible to give 

any abridged and adequate account of what can be fufficiently 

comprehended only by a particular detail. The principles on 
which it is avowedly ercéted are the fovereignty of the people, the 
equality of mankind, and the unity of the republic. From re- 
cent events, however, there is frong reafon to prefume, that the 
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conftitution of the infant republic, amid& all its boafted flabi- 
lity, will prove of tranfient duration. 


4 Difcourfe on the Advantages which accrue to this Country from the 
intimate Connexion which fubfifis between the feveral Ranks and 
Orders in Society. By Eirenophilos. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 

793> 

This Difcourfe, which is faid to have been publifhed at the fo- 
licitation of fome of the author’s friends, was preached on the 
soth of June, 1792; but where, we are not informed. The 
text is taken from Mark, ch. ix. v. 50. § Have peace one with 
another.’ ‘The author obferves, that the bonds of attachment and 
regard between the different ranks of mankind, reft on a more firm 
bafis, and are more generally diffafed through all the cepartments 
of life in Great Britain, than in the other countries of Europe: 
that the law of England makes no dittinGtion of perions; and 
that the offices in church and {tate are equally open to ail ranks of 
people. From thefe, aod fimilar cbfervations, the preacher ex- 
horts his hearers to unanimity, contentment, anda carefal ~~ 
tice of the religious and focial virtues; which, with a perfeve- 
rance in faith, will fecure not only their temporal but eternal in- 
terefts. 


The Remonftrance moved in the Heufe of Commons, Feb. 21. 1793s 
againft? a War with Foss by C. Grey, Big. 8vo.> Od. 
Ridgway. 1793. 

This Remonftrance contains the areuments advanced by Mr. 

Grey on the fubject of a war with France; and affords an ex- 


cellent and comprehenfive view of the ruinous tendency of that 
neafure. 


War with France! or, whe pays the fia grees 2 ? In an Appeal to 
the People of England. 870. Od. Ridgway. 1793. 

Tt was lately declared by the national convention, that they 
would appeal to the people of England again the pre fecetion of 
the prefent war. ‘They have not yet formail, ¢arricd that decla- 
ration into effect; but the author of this panphlet ‘eems deter- 
mined to anticipate their intention. Hie advances many forcible 
arguments again the war; and to give them additional energy, he 
affirms that the French have nothing fo much at heart as to pro- 
mote the real interefts of Great Britain 


The Liyal Subje@, or Republican Principles brought to the Tef : 
try'd, caf?, and condemn’d ty the Law cf God. Ly the Rew. R. 
IMunn. 4to, 1s. Young, Wapping. 1793. 

Loyalty is the mode, and every one will wear it now, Jtis not 
every one however can adorn the dreis; and we will leave our aue 
thor to * weather the ftorm’ as well as he is able. It comes pro- 
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bably from the neighbourhood of Wapping; but from the title, 
it feemed rather calculated for the meridian of the hulks. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. William Wyndham, Member for Norwich, 
upon the prefent EleGion Judicature. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 
1793. 

As the prefent mode of election judicature is liable to great re- 
tardment, from the frequent non-attendance of members on the 
days appointed for ballot; this author propofes that a particular 
court fhould be inftituted in Weftminfter-hall for the purpofe; and 


he recommends to Mr. Wyndham the patronage of fuch a 
{:heme. 


The Right in the Weft India Merchants to a double Moncpoly of the 
Sugar Market of Great Britain, and the Expedience of all Monc- 
polies examined. 8vo. 15. 6d. Jewed. Debrett. 1793. 


A propofal fuggefted by the Eaft India company, of reducing 
the price of fugars by the importation of that commodity from 
their fettlements, has excited the jealoufy of the Weft India plant- 
ers, who, in confequence, endeavour to affert a monopoly of the 
fugar trade, upon the foundation of their being colonies, entitled 


to the protection of the parent ftate. The author of the prefent. 


pamphlet denies the validity of fuch an inference, upon the prin- 
ciple that the planters cannot juftly be entitled to greater privi- 
legesthan are confiftent with the reciprocal interefls of both parties. 
Such is the fubje& of controverfy agitated in the pamphlet now 
before us. Were the queftion to be determined entirely by the 
inclination of the confumers of fugar, an importation from the 
Fatt Indies, at leaft to a certain quantity, would doubtlefs be ge- 
nerally approved ; but as the decifion involves fome political con- 
fiderations, of national importance, the deliberation of govern. 
ment is requilite for adjufting the contradictory claims of the ri- 
val parties. 


Obfervations on the Effeds of the Coal Duty upon the remote and thin- 
ly-peopled Coafts of Britain ; tending to fhow, that if it were there 
removed, the Induftry of the People would be excited, the Profperity 
of the Country promoted, and the Amount of the Revenue augmented 
to an aftonifoing Degree. By J. Anderfon, LL.D. F.R.S.F. A. 
S.S. Ge. Ge. 6d. Edinburgh, Printed forthe Author. 1792. 


The pernicious effects of the coal-tax in remote parts of the 
country have been repeatedly afferted by men of obfervation in 
every quarter of the ifland. The very intelligent author now before 
us confirms this remark; and evinces, from a comparifon of the ftate 
of the inhabitants in different places, that the profperity of the 
people, and confequently their capacity of contributing,to the 
public revenue, depends in a remarkable degree upon the cheap- 
nels of coals, fo neceffary in various manufactures. The object is 

highly 
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highly worthy the moft ferious attention of the legiflature; and 
there is reafon to expect that this great error in political cconomy 
will foon be abolifhed. 


Three Letters addreffed to a Friend in India, by a Proprietor. Prin- 
cipally on the Subje& of importing Bengal Sugars into England. 
8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1793. 


Thefe Letters relate chiefly to the fubject of importing Bengal 
‘fugars into England. ‘The author has recousfe to calculations, 
apparently accurate, refpecting the profit which the Eaft India 
company would derive from that branch of commerce; but he is 
an avowed enemy to a trade which would fo much affect the in- 
terefts of the Weft India planters. 


A Letter to the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, late Chairman of the late 
Committee of Affociation of the County of York, on his Defence of 
Dr. Price. By @ Yorkfhire Freebolder. 8vo. 1s. Printed 
for the Author, 1793. 

The Yorkfhire freeholder is no improper companion for the 

‘ Welfh.? His addrefs to Mr. Wyvill is able, judicious, and 

well managed. His ridicule on fome of the affociations, and the 

condu& of the chairman, is neither illiberal, nor carried to an im- 

proper length. 


Obfervations on the New Corn Bill: evincing that it muff be detri- 
mental to the Public, and unfriendly to Agriculture, by difcourag- 
ing Tillage Hufbandry. Likewife an Attempt to point out a Mode 
avhereby the People of England may be jupplied with Bread Corn 
avithout Importation. By an Effex Farmer. 8vo. 15. Taylor. 

1793+ 

The author of thefe Obfervations endeavours to fhew, that the 
new corn bill cannot fail of proving highly detrimental to the 
agricultural intereft of this country, particularly in what relates 
to the warehoufing of foreign corn. He remarks, that, according 
to this regulation, the quantity of corn kept in ftore by the Bri- 
tifh merchants muft be immenfe; for the ftock of foreign corn 
warehoufed in the year 1791, was fo great as to reduce the market 
prices from fifty-two to thirty-eight thillings the. quarter; at which 
price it continued with little variation till July 1792. This fac, 
the author contends, clearly proves the impolicy of warehoufing 
to prevent a f{carcity ; and he adds, that when the price of corn 
in any one diftri& is fuch as to allow an importation, the quantity 
that will be poured into it from the warehoufes will fo far reduce 
the price for the whole feafon, as very much to injure the interefts 
of the farmers in that diftrict. 

Whether a fcarcity of grain is likely to happen or not, the au- 
thor is of opinion, that merchants trading to foreign parts will 
take advantage of the claufe in queftion, and taiey will always 
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have an opportunity of freighting back corn, when, as frequently 
happens, no other commodity offers. ‘This, he thinks, will be 
peculiarly the cafe with the numerous traders to America, where 
the produce of corn, in general, muft exceed the confumption. 

The author, after making other obfervations on the tendency of 
the new corn bill, proceeds to mention fome circumftances by 
which the produce of the country may be encreafed. One of the 
molt effential of thefe is, that landlords ought to give long leafes ; 
than which nothing can more encourage the farmer to improve the 
Jand, and thereby encreafe its annual produce. 

In fuch a bill as that which regulates the exportation and ware- 
houfing of corn, it is natural that a degree of jealoufy fhould fub- 
fil between the farmer and the merchant. The prefent author, 
who writes in the former of thefe characters, feems to be influen- 
ced not a little by this principle; and he fcruples not to declare 
himfelf of opinion, that, in the new corn bill, the agricultural 
have been facrificed to the commercial interefts of the nation. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Stri@ures upon Primitive Chriftianity, by the Rev. Dr. Knowles, 
Prebendary of Ely; as alfo upon the theological and polemical Writ- 
ings of the Right Kev. the Lord bifbop of St. David's, the Rev. 
Dr. Priefiley, and the late Rev. Mr. Badcock. Ly F. E. Ha- 
miston, Efg. Part the Second. 8v0. 6s. Boards.  Johnfon. 
1792. 

The firft part of thefe Strictures we have already noticed ; and 
the fecond, in no re/pect rifes above it, We need only refer to 
the third Volume of our New Arrangement, p. 214, for Mr. 
Hamilton’s fyitem, and that will furnifh our excufe for the prefent 
inattention. 


A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Pircival Stockdale, on the Publication of 
his pretended Corre/pondence with the Lord Bifhcp of Durham. 
us. Bell. 1792. 

Why is Mr. Stockdale to be thus difturbed in his filent progrefs 
to oblivion? The poor gentleman was departing, though notin 
peace, from this troutlefome world ; he had engaged his feat in 
the Lethean ferry-boat, and was juft fepping aboard, when lo! a 
meffenger from the regions above arrefts his flight, and roughly 
reminds him of his mifdeeds committed in this life. This is un- 
mainly. If to infult ihe dead be deemed unpardonable, to moleit 
the dying is not lefs barbarous. But frequent as has been our obli- 
gation to cenfure the arrogance of the defun@, we cannot, on an 
other account, withhold from his tormentor the feverity of repro- 
bation. Under the pretence of chaiifing Stockdale for his imper- 
tinence to the biihop of Durham, his chief purpofe is to defend 
the flave-trade, (of which, Stockdale had, both in prefe and verfe, 
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expreffed his abhorrence), and, with grofs afperfion of the cha- 
racters of Meff. Wilberforce, Fox, Granville Sharp, &c, to prove 
that it is as mild and innocent a traffic, as any whichis carried on 
in Great Britain ! | 


ME D-II C A k 


Sketches of Fads and Opinions re/pecing the Venereal Difcafee By 
W. Houlfton. 8v0. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1792. 


Mr. Houlfton notices different opinions refpecting this difeafe, 
and adds his own fentiments. Mercury, he obferves, we believe 
truly, is the only remedy, and mercurials, he thinks, are effica- 
cious in the following order: 1. preparations of mercury by cal- 
cination; 2. by triture with alkaline earths; 3. with faccharine 
or mucilaginous fubftances ; 4. with the vegetable acid ; 5. pre- 
cipitations from calomel with volatile alkali ; 6. muriated mercu- 
ry; 7. calomel. This arrangement is, probably, in different con- 
ftitutions, fubjeft to numerous exceptions. ‘The obvervations we 
fhall next tranfcribe muft reft on his authority, They relate to the 
fection, which is deftined to examine the queftion, ‘ whether 
gonorrhoea and lues are diftin& difeafes; and form a note to the 
arguments of Dr. Duncan on this fubject.” 


‘ This is the language held by Dr. Duncan in his medical 
cafes ; but I apprehend it is not quite correct in point of fact, as I 
am informed by my friend Mr. David Samwell, who was furgeon 
of captain Cook’s fhip the Difcovery, that the natives of all the 
newly difcovered iflands that he vifited in the South Seas had the 
difeafe in every form, and in fact, had it before the voyages of 
capt. Cook were even attempted.—I am glad indeed of this op- 
portunity of gratifying the zeal of my ingenious friend, in a mat- 
ter which fo nearly affects the credit of Britifh navigators; and I 
cannot more effectually do it than by tranfcribing a fupplemental 
note in his own hand-writing, affixed to his printed narrative of 
capt. Cook’s death. It runs thus—** Since the publication of the 
foregoing remarks, feveral Englifh navigators have vifited the 
Sandwich Iflands, and received from the natives a full and clear 
confirmation of the truth of my opinion, that the venereal difeafe 
was known among them before they were dilcovered by captain 
Cook. Thus far is proved beyond a doubt. I alfo think, that 
future enquiries wilt prove the fame malady to have exifted in all 
the South Sea iflands, before they were difcovered by Euro- 
peans.’ 

We fhall add only one other paffage. 


‘ The American Indians are faid to be poffeffed, not of one 
but of many remedies for this purpofe. The natives of the Sand- 
wich and other iflands in the South Seas, to whom'the venerea 
difeafe has long been familiar, alfo have methods of curing it, to 
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which Europeans are ftrangers, and which it would be very deft 
rable to ebtain a knowledge of. An ingenious gentleman of the 
médical profeffion who vilited that part of the world, and who had 
unfortunately contracted a gonorrhoea, made a very laudable at- 
tempt to get fome information’ on the fubjeé from the natives, and 
with a view of doing it, as he thought, in the moft effeétual man- 
ner, he defired to become the patient of one of their priefts, who, 
by the way, are the only perfons there who adminifter medicine. 
The refult of his application however was by no means fucce!sful ; 
nor could the wary practitioner, whofe art abounded with myfte- 
ries and fecrets, be prevailed on to communicate any thing wor- 
thy of notice. On that occafion, certain herbs were direéted to 
be boiled, and the fteam received on the parts affected, by the 
patient’s fitting on the veffel. ‘This, it feems, is their common 
treatment, and it is very reconcileable to our own ideas of the 
cure of a gonorrbaa, where aay means of abating its inflammatory 
ftate are worthy of being adopted. But we are ftill to learn the 
internal medicine which they muft of neceflity employ in the cure 
of the venereal /ues.’ 

On the whole, there is great profeffional, and, what is moft 
valuable, practical knowledge difplayed in this little treatife, 


R ELIGtIoOU S&S, &e. 


A Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of Sunderland, for the Be- 
nefit of the Charity School, December 16th, 1792. By the, Reve 
S. Clapham, M.A. 4to. 15. Deighton. 


In this difcourfe the preacher felects his arguments with pro- 
priety, and enforces them with fkill. We believe, however, that 
he is not fapported by the beft commentators, where he fays, Job 
is ‘ fuppofed to have lived in a country,’ abounding ‘ with gloomy 
and almoft impaflible wildernefes.’ 


A feafonable Publication, in Two Parts. By the Rev. R. Taprell. 
4to. 28 Dilly. 1792. 


Mr. Taprell’s loyalty is evinced by thefe two Sermons, for fuch 
they are, preached on the king’s recovery. We are much pleafed 
with his conduét. He fteps forwards in a manly, decent manner, 
to exculpate the Diffenters ftom the charge of difloyalty ; and, 
with equal firmnefs, claims what he confiders as their rights. 
Were all the Diffenters like our author, and many we know are 
like him, we fhould give their claims the fame appellation. 


Anatole: or, a'contemplative View of the material and intelle&ual 
Worlds compared; a Pocm, on the Birth of Chriff, in Twe 
Books, 4to. 28. 6d. Evans, 1793. 


Tn the firft book of this Poem, a comparifon is drawn between 
the Sun of Righteoufnefs, the Mefliah, (from whence the fanciful 
. title) 
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title) and the material fun ; and the effets of the one on the intel- 
leGtual world or mind of man, are likened to thofe which the other 
produces on the different parts of natufe. The fecond opens with 
the fame allufion ; but confifts chiefly in a defcription of that happy 
ftate in which the righteous are to dwell in the kingdom of the 
Meffian. We cannot greatly commend the plan on which -this 
poem is written; but the piety of our young auihor would atone 


for a compofition !efs ably executed than this; which contains mady 
paffages entitled to approbation. 


A Di&ionary of the Bible; or, an Explanation of ihe proper Names 
and difficult Words in the Old and New TePament, accented as 
they ought to be pronounced. With other uf:ful Particulars, for 
thofe who would underfiand the Sacred Scriptures, and read them 
with Propriety. 12zmo. 45.' Robinfons. i792. 


The title of this work fufficiently points out its objec, and we 
find it executed with jadgment and accuracy. It is faid to bein- 
tended for the younger and ¢ more unlearned clergy.’ We are forry 
that there fhould be any of the latter defcription; and an uni- 
formity of accent, among the learned, can never be taught by a 
work of this kind. A general uniformity refults from a kdow- 
ledge of the etymology of words; but eccentricities in this ref- 
pect fometimes proceeds from ingenious refearch, and, an erudition 
pecoliarly extenfive. 

Mr. Machean’s Hiftory of the Bible, noticed in our forty-fixth 
volume, is a very different work. The firlt edition of this diction. 
ary, publifhed in 1777, efcaped our notice. — 


P.O -BicTodk & A wy 


Ode to the Harp of the late accomplifbed and amiable Louifa Hanway. 
By Mary Robinfon. 8vo. 6d. Bell. 1793. 


* If aught could footh to peace the wounded breaft, 
_ And round its throbbing pulfes twine ; 
If aught could charm Defpair to rett, 
Sweet harp! the wondrous power was thine f. 
For oh !' in many a varying ftrain, 
Thy magic luli’d the direft pain, 
While from each thought to huntan ills allied, 
*T was thine to fteal the foul, and bid its fears fubfide, 


O! fource of joy, for ever flown, | 
While yet the tear bedews my cheek, 
Let the fond Mafe thy graces fpeak, 

Thy thrilling chords, thy filver tone, 
That as the weftern breezes {weep, 
Soft murmuring o’er the troubled deep, 

Could calm affi&ion’s tempef rude, ) 

Till every thought was blifs, and every pang fubdu’d.’ 
C.R.N. Ar. (VIIL.) March, 1793. Bb Thefe 
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Thefe cpening lines will give ‘a favourable idea of this Tittle 
poem, though the appofitenefs of the fimile preceding the two laft, 


is not very apparent. ‘* he breeze,’’ in thofe lines which we 
have marked witht italics in our following quotation, produces a 
much more happy effect, and conveys a beautiful and osiginal 
idea. 


¢ Oft in flow and motrnful meéafure,- : 
Melting woe thy: chords exprefs’d ; 
Oft to blithe extatic pleafure, 
Thrillmg ftrains awoke the breaft; 
¥f thy beauteous miitrefs fmiled, 
How thy ghtc’ring firings would glow? 
While 3 in tranfports brightly wild, 
"Mingling melodies would flow ! 
Then {wifter with the wings of thoughs, 
The fong with heavenly pity fraught, 
Wontd die away in magic tone, 
Sweet as the ringdove’s plaintive moan ; 
Soft as the breeze at clofing day, 
That fighs to quit the parting ray, 
Or, on Ethereal pinzens borne 
Upon the perfum’d breath of morn, 
Sails o’er the mountain’s golden crett, 
To fan Aurora’s burning breait !’ 


The four Laff tines ate too fine to pleafe us thoroughly, ehoagh 
they will doubtlefs have their admirers, as they are exaétly adapt- 
ed to the prefent taite. The conclufion of this poem, which is in 
general traly elegant and pathetic, {trikes us as inferior to the for- 
mer part: and fhould it come to a fecond edition, we would -ad- 
vife the fair author to revife more particslarly fome of the lait lines 
In the fixth page, and others in the beginning of the feventh. 


The Saveets and Sorrows of Lowe. gto. 28 Laking. 1793. 
Shak{peare remarks thar, 
«¢ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
_ Are of imagination all compat. a 
and their uaion appears cliablihhed in our prefent author. Some 
gleams of fanity and. fenfe are difcernible in moft of the poems ; 
others are marked by Junacy alone, as the concluding one which 
bears the fignature of O ‘Te:spora'! and is prefixed with the fob 
lowing motto, may witnefs : | 
€ Where is the court of Lewis? Tell me where? | 
Ts Kurope’s glory but a brifliant dream ?? 
‘ How loathfome to the pure foul’d lover feems, 
When butone dear divinity he deems ; | 
How 
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How loathfome to his'lutt wnfpotted eye, 

‘That fees one fan amid the flarlefs fky-5 

O how debafing, and how beftial bred 

The man that makes a. mercenary trade 

Of {weet and facred love !—-O tranfient. flate, 
Where mighty kings with miferable fate, 
Heroes, and arts, and altars, crumble into duft, 
And love degraded finks to dige difeafing laf.’ 


« Buy them, fays the author, ye critics, and tear them ia 
pieces: I’ll {mile and fupply you with more.*—We Hope he will 
be more charitable than to put his threat in execution. 


The Genius of Shak{pear. A Summer Dream. 4t0. 26. Couch 
and Laking. 1793. 

This author likewife, in the fame lively ftyle, addreffes himfelf 
i) « to the critic,’ and aflures him, he is ‘ only relating a dream,’ as 
if it were poffible to miftake his narrative for a reality. We 
thank him for the caution; but our only doubt would have been 
whither it was not compofed in a dream. A fhort fpecimen will 
probably induce the reader to think the conjecture not altogether 
improbable. ‘The.author defcribes himfelf as ‘ finking into a 
dream,’ on the banks of Avon, the genius of Shakfpeare rifes 
from ‘ the river’s bed,’ and thus begins his harrangue : 


© O fleeping itranger, loving ftill to ftray 
Along this river, wetanurfe of my lay! 
While judgement fleeps, let fancy wander 
.. Thro? each maze, and each meander 
Of my rapt feraphic fong, 
Marking how by.magic {peil , 
i drag the Mufe with me to dwell, ; 
Slighting mortal, critic’s flander, 
Over hill, and over dell. 
‘Then tell the dull pkiegmatic throng, 
Who, having nought, ds qo) 
Steal my thought, 
‘While each with his, methodic mind 
._ Meafures his mafter, unconfin’d; 
And thofe, elate when Sparks EE Speer 
Who find them fiercer in my fire, | : 
And vent their fpleen, 
_._.. With envy keen, 
To ceafe to fatire heavenly Song.’ 


Can we conceive that.@.man ia his fenfes: and. dvoad awd, 
would write in fuch a rambling ineoherent manner? This authdr 
aod the preceding are congenial fpirigs if not aer & idem. 


‘Boa | ON ‘The 
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The Brunfwick Laurel, A Poem. Infcribed to the Hon. C, 7. Fox. 
4to. 28. Wayland. 1793. 


The following defcription of the combined armies. may afford 
an adequate fpecimen of this performance ; the author occafionally 
sifes higher. and finks lower. 

‘ Sudden around ! to prove:their rower fo trong, 
See from all paris th’ obedient cohorts throng — 
Stout martial dirch, for Europe fo expedient ; 
Deflin’d to flog her fons when di/ghedient. 

_ Now Proffia’s monarch all his. pomp difplays : 
Each phalanx firm, with pride {urveys : 
With joy elate—his breaf beats high— 
While at his fide, in Fancy’s cye, 
The fhade of the great Frederic flood 

- And thew’d its laurels ftain’d with blood 
And cry’d ¢ Jui vengeance en the rafcals bring, 
Who dare prefume to diftate to their king !? 
Toa lead his Jegions and their :valour guide, 
Stor’d with experience, and of judgment:try’d, » 
Some gailant chief, whom Fortune feem’d to price’ 
He fought ; ; and {con on Bruniwick turn’d his eyes.’ 


Tian {2fions of the London Methodif Parfous. In three poetical 
“Epifles. Sv0: 6d. Stalker. 1792. | 
The prefent rulers of the Methodifts have roufed the ‘indigna- 
tion of this epiftolary writer, we daré*not fay poet; and he wreaks 
bitter revenge in dull dogrell. The caufe of tante animis czlef- 
tibus ire we fhall'tranfcribe, for, in pity, we fhall not prolong 
the memory of one lincof thefe three epittles. 


© Their late founder and 4ing,'a man remarkable for his abi- 
lities and the integrity of ‘his charaéter, has been fucceeded by 


men wha have endeavolred to concentrate his authority in them. _ 


felves, without one portion of either his worth or his abilities. 
Their actions have tended to divide a people hitherto remarkable 
for their unthaken union. Indeed their attempts to fway a fcep- 
tre, formerly in fuch able haids, become contemptible, when we 
fee a decree, fo ridiculous asthat concerning dancing, iffued by their 
authority. I would wih to remind them, although Mr. Wefley 
governed this numerous fect almoft without'‘oppofition, the caufe 
of this unanimity in the people arofe from‘ a refpect ‘for his cha- 
racter, which they can have no reafon to expe&t. The errors of his 
jodgment were forgotten in the known difintereftednefg of his con- 
do&; and if difcontent ever arofe; it was ar checked by 
the confidetation that he was their founder.’ 

The Triumph of Freedom pase toe ‘waddrefed to the People of 

Ezgland, © 4to. ‘Hookham asd Carpenter.” 1793. 


>This is a well-meaning publi¢ation, and fubject to few excep- 
tions ;. but it feldom rifes above mediocrity, 


Tbe 
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N O-'V- EL ‘$&, 


The Peafant ; or Female Philofopher. 2 Vols. i12mo. 6s. Lane. 
1792. , 
This, though not acknowledged, is evidently a tranflation from 
the French, and a fcyon from the ftock of the Paifanne Parvenues 
But it Contains more events and lefs fentiment. The tranflation 
is not very well executed ; even in the title there is an error, as 
paifanne, without anadjuné, is not ufed for girl. ‘The word is 
country girl, and fo it fhould have been rendered. 


Afbton Priory. 4 Novel. 3 Vols. 8v0. gs. Law. 1792.. 


Wedo not think this novel free from faults, and in fome places very 
grofs ones; particularly in this leading inftance, that the heroine, 
mifs Overbery, a girl of fixteen, is fuppofed to reafon and’ think 
like a woman of thirty; girls of that age never confider fo deeply. 
The charaéters are, however, well drawn and fupported, parti- 
cularly thofe of the Butierfield family ; and till we arrive at that 
part of the work, where George Danby goes abroad, and Char. 
lotte leaves Mrs. Danby, it is very entertaining and interefting : 
afterwards there are fo many improbable and romantic events, 
that it affords little pleafure. In thefe points we do not flatter 
ourfelves, that the younger part of our readers will agree with us, 
as in thofe refpects it is entirely calculated to fuit ther tafe. 


Belleville Lodge, a Novel. 2 Vols. it2mo, 6s. Lane, 1793. 
Belleville Lodge appears to be the produétion of fome milliner’s 


‘apprentice, whofe mind, wonderfully rjch in expedients, provides 


fathers, brothers, and hufbands, rich and handfome,: fuddenly 
and unexpeétedly for all her young ladies. Some ingenuity feems 
to be exerted in filling two volumes with a meagre ftory—bat 
what is impoflible to a mind fraught with the rich treafures, dif 
penfed by Lane, Hookham, and Co, 


DR AO MAT. FC, 


The Narcotic aud private Theatricals. Two Dramatic Pieces ty 
F. Powel of the Cuftem Houfe. 8vo0. 3s. Symonds. 


Thefe twe little pieces poffefs fame humour, but they would 
require much polifh, and no inconfiderable alterations for a public 
exhibition. Jn fome-parts, there is great improbability ; and, in 
the Narcotic, the moft lively and pleafant ofthe two, a total want 
pf novelty and originality leffens the intereft, by checking curio~ 
fity : the denouement is too much anticipated. Indeed Mr. Powel 
ould endeavour to forget his dramatic reading, for we trace him 
conitantly in the fteps of former, and unfortunately of popular 
aythors, whofe works canaot be forgotten, 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic Dialogues, for the ufe of young Perfons. By the Author of 
the Blind Caild, Vol. G1. rizmo. 2s. Newbery. 1792. 
The title-page fees ambiguous, but we fufpea that this is 

meant as a fecond volume, confidering the Blind Child, noticed 

in the fourth Volume of our New Arrangement, p. 1163; as the 
fir. ‘Thefe Dialogues are familiar, pleafing, and perhaps may be 
ofeful ; but we cannot help thinking our obfervation in the arti- 
cle referred to, is important; and the modern modes of educa- 


tion, as hot-houfes calculated to raife a plant quickly, butto ren- 
der it weak, delicate and ufclefs. 3 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Jn Elementary Treatife, by Way of Effay, on the Quantity of Eftates, 
ce. By R. Prefion, of ee 8vo. 55. Boards. Printed 
for the Author. i792. . 


Of a profefled compilation, it_is not “cade to fay,much. Our 
young author, for in more than one refpect we perceive him to be 
JOURS» deferves much refpect for induftry, accuracy and impartial- 
ity. The laft quality is particularly: confpicuous in his manner of 


ftating the different arguments; and, on the whole, we think this 
work a very refpeGable coup d’effai. 


4 Treatife on the Horizontal Sunand Moon, wherein is fhewwn, acs 
cording to the Principles of Refraé&tion, hows it happens, that tho'e 
Bodies feem bigger inthe Horixonthan in the Zenith, Se. Se. 
Sve. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1793, 


We regret that we cannot follow our author particularly in this 
career, for we think we could fhow, that, in-more than one point, 
his. proofs fail; but the peculiar drynefs of mathematical difqui- 
fitions, and the want of plates, induce us to decline the attempt, 
We fhall felec& his own recapitulation. 


* I have thewn in the three fir propofitions of the firft part, that 
the laitimages of the fun and moon and other heavenly bodies are 
greater in the horizon than in the zenith, and that although they 
feem always raifed by refraction, yet they may be or are fome- 
times in reality lowered by it. I have fhewn alfo in the fourth 
propofition, that the angles, which objects, feen without refrac- 
tion, fubtend at the eye, increafe fomewhat fafter, than the dif- 
tances of fuch objects from us, decreafe, J have fhewn likewite 

jn the fifth propofition, that we do not form our judgment con- 
cerning the apparent magnitude of objects by the angles, which 
they fubtend at the eye; and that greater and more dittant objetts 
¢an and do appear greater than lefs objeéts, although the former 
febzend ar the eye but equat or lefs angles. I have ‘fhewn befides 
fn the fixth propofition, becaufe the laft images of the fun and 
von and other heavenly bodies are greater in the I horizon than in 


the 
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the zenith ; and becaufe’ greater and more diftant obje&s can and 
do appear greater than lef. objeéts, although the former fubtend 
at the eye but equal or Jefs angles, } fay, ] have fhewn, that the 
jun and moon and other heavenly bodies themfelves on thefe ace 
coun’s mult appear, as they always do appear, greater in the ho- 
sizon titan in the zeaith. 

‘In the fecond part I have, by one experiment, fhewn, cone 
trary to what has ufually been thoug! it to be the truth, that when 
an ubject, placed in air is viewed ina fegment lefs than half of a 
fpherical glafs-veflel of water, it will appear increafed, although 
the angle “fabtended at the eye by its lait tmage is Jefs than the 
angle fubtended by the object itlelf, By another experiment I 
have fhewn, that objets placed in air appear alfo increafed, when 
they are viewed from the ceatre of a fpherical glafs. veffel of water, 
although all opticians agree, and teach, that objeéts thus placed 
and feen. will appear neither increafed nor leffened, I have thewn 
too by both thele experiments, that if both thefe objects are re- 
anoved further off, their lait images will beccme greater, yet will 
fubtend at the eye lefs angles,: and that their apparent magnitudes 
notwithitanding wall be more increaled. Hence then I have anae 
logically concluded, that the laft images and apparent magnitudes 
of the fun and.moon and other heavenly bodics mutt’ be inereafed 
by the refraction of the atmofphere; and fince their laft images, 
according to the three firft propofitions mutt be greateft in the ho- 
rizon that their apparent magnitudes mutt alto be the greatelt in 
that fituation.’ 


The.lait propofiuion, that the fuperior planets can have are- 
trograde motion, in their oppofition, although the fun moves in 
un orbit round the earth, is by no means fattsfactorily: proved ¢ 
nor if ic were, is the conclufion warraoted that it really does fo. 
‘Lhe aftronomical dificultics are little more than paradoxes, which 
may be eafily explained, oa principles very different from thofe 
of the author. 


An Excurfion to the Peak of Teneriffe, in 1791 ; being the Subfance 
of a Letter to Joseph Feckyll, E/g. MOP. FLK.S. FLS. A, 
From Lieutenant Rye, of the Royal Navy. gto. 25. Faulder. 
‘770° 
This éxcarfion was made in the year 1791, bv lieutenant Rye, 

of the royal navy, and Mr. Burton, the botaniit, who was fent 

out at the fuggeltion of fir Jofeph Banks for the particular purpofe 
of promoting botanical knowledge in New South Wales. The 
narrative is writien by the former of thofe gentlemen, in a Let. 
ter to Jofeph Jekyll, ‘efq. It appears to give a faithful detail of 
the Journey, as well as a'defcription of the Péak of Teneriffe. 

‘lhe two travellers it muit be acknowledged, have fhewn hee 

roic refolution in effeQing dheir perpofe ; but we are forry that, 


a 
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from the want of a philofophical apparatus, an excurfion attended 
with fo mach danger and fatigue has been produétive of little elfe 
than the gratification of curiofity. Mr. Rye’s narrative, how- 
ever, ferves to eftablith the fa&, that, notwithftanding the unfa- 
vourable declaration of the neighbouring inbabitants, and the fai- 
Jure of fir George Staunton, as 1s faid, in a late attempt, an 
afcent to the fummit of the Peak of Teneriffe is not impractica- 


ble. 


Principle and Pra&ice combined: or, the Wrongs of Man, an Ora- 
torio. As it was often performed by the Facobins of Paris, with 
great Applaufe. The Mufic felected from modern French Airs. By 
one who feels himfelf a Patriot. 8v0. za. .Parfons. 1792. 


Mott execrable nonfenfe ! —-Is this, ye fons of harmony, like 
an oratorio, mufic, or common fenfe ? 


¢Recitarivg. Tune—The law is the expreffion of the general 
will, 


* How fhall we find words to exprefs the general will, or vo- 
Iumes to contain it, when men’s tempers and inclinations differ 
like their vifages? When intereft, and not reafon, actuates their 
minds, the voice of truth founds but feebly, and the cry of op- 
preffion is but the loud trumpet of fedition, to call the difcon- 
tented to the ftandard of felf-created tyranny.” 


Mental Improvement for a Young Lady, on ber Entrance into the 
World; addreffed toa joes Niece. 80. 25. fewed. ‘Lane. 
1793- 

This fmall volume confifts of eight letters on the following fub- 
jeats, viz. Good Temper, Conduét and Cornverfation, Forbear- 
ance, Chaftity, Truth, Employment of Time, Amufements, and 
Religion. They contain many falutary advices, as well as juft re- 


marks, adapted to the female character, and are written with per- 
fpicuity. 


An Accaunt of the Sugar Maple-Tree, of the United States, and of 
the Methods of obtaining Sugar from it, together with Obferva- 
tions upon the Advantages both public and private of this Sugar. By 
Benjamin Rufh, M.D. 8vo.- 15. Phillips. 1792. 


Dr. Ruth endeavours to fhow that the fugar maple, the fponta- 
neous production of America, may fupply a great part of Europe 
with this ufeful article, and that even plantations may be efta- 
_blifhed of it with advantage. We believe, in general, that it will 

be of importance to preferve or propagate this tree; but we per- 
ceive too much anxiety to magnify its advantages, and the. utility 
of fugar, to truft implicitly ali the reprefentations. 
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